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MARY WOLLSTONECRAFT 
AND HER WORK, 


“THE VINDICATION OF THE RIGHTS 
OF WOMEN.” 


‘““FEw women,” says one of her biographers, 


‘“‘have worked so faithfully for the cause of 


humanity as Mary Wollstonecraft Godwin, and 
few have been the objects of such censure. She 
devoted herself to the relief of her suffering 
fellow-beings with the ardour of a Saint Vincent 
de Paul, and in return she was considered by 
them a moral scourge of God. Because she 
had the courage to express opinions new to her 
generation, and the independence to live accord- 
ing to her own standard of right and wrong, she 
wan denounced as another Messalina. The 
young were bidden not to read her books, and 
the more mature warned not to follow her 
example, the misertez she endured being de- 
clared the just retribution of her actions. 
Indeed, the infamy attached to her name is 
almost incredible in the present age, when new 
theories are more patiently criticised, and when 
purity of motive has been accepted as the vindi- 
cation of at least one well-known breach o: 

social laws.” 

Mary Wollstonecraft was married for the last 
tew months of her life to the well-known 
political writer Godwin, and it was her daughter 
and his who in later times became the wife of 
the poet Shelley. 

In 1798 Godwin published his Memoir of 
Mary Wollstonecraft, together with her pos- 
thumous writings. But he was the last person 
to haye undertaken the task. Roscoe, after 
reading the Memoir, expressed the sentiments 
it aroused in him in the following lines :— 

‘‘ Hard was thy fate in all the scenes of life, 

As daughter, sister, mother, friend, and wife; 

But harder still thy fate in death we own, 


Thus mourned by Godwin with a heart of 
stone.” 


Mary Wollstonecraft was born on the 27th 
of April, 1759, but whether in London or in 


Epping Forest, where she spent the first five | 


years of her life, is not quite certain. Mary 
was the second of six children. The eldest, 
Edward, who was more successful in his worldly 
affairs than the others, and James, who went 
to sea to seek his fortunes, both passed ‘to a 
great extent out of her life. But her two 
sisters, Eliza-and Everina, and ‘her youngest 
brother, Charles, were so dependent upon her 
for assistance in their many troubles that their 
career is intimately associated with hers. Her 
father was a selfish, hot-tempered despot, whose 
natural bad qualities were aggravated by his 
dissipated habits. 

Mary, in a story called ‘‘ Wrongs of Woman,” 
drew largely from her own experience for the 
characters therein represented, and the father 


she describes in this novel is Mr. Wollstonecraft | 


himself. 
to be disputed; and the whole house was 
expected to fly at the word of command. 

He was to be instantaneously obeyed, espe- 


married for love; but took care to remind her 
of the obligation when she dared in the slightest 


‘‘ His orders,’ she writes, ‘‘ were not | 


instance to question his absolute authority.” 
He was, in a word, an egotist of the worst 
description, who found no brutality too low 
once his anger was aroused, and no amount of 
despotism too odious when the rights and com- 
forts of others interfered with his own desires, 
When contradicted or thwarted his rage was 
ungovernable, and he used personal violence 
not only to his dogs and children, but even to 
hie wife. Drink and unrestrained selfishness 
had utterly degraded him. Such was Mary’s 
father. 

Mrs. Wollstonecraft was her husband’s most 
abject slave, but was in turn—as Mary points 
out in her book is almost sure to be the case— 
@ tyrant herself. She approved of stern dis- 
cipline for the young. She was too indolent to 
give much attention to the education of her 
children, and devoted what little energy she 
possessed to enforcing their unquestioning 
obedience even in trifles, and to making them 
as afraid of her displeasure ag they were of 
their father’s anger. ‘It is perhaps difficult to 
give you an idea of the petty cares which 
obscured the morning of my life,” Mary declares 
through her heroine,—* continual restraint in 
the most trivial matters, unconditional submis- 
sion to orders, which as a mere child I soon 
discovered to be unreasonable, because incon- 
sistent and contradictory. Thus are we destined 
to experience a mixture of bitterness with the 
recollection of our most innocent enjoyment.” 

Only too often the victim of her father’s 
cruel fury, and at all times a sufferer because 
of her mother’s theories, she had little chance 
for happiness during her childhood. She was, 
like Carlyle’s hero of “Sartor Resartus,” | 
one of those children whose sad fate it is to 
weep “in the playtime of the others.” Not 
even to the David Copperfields and Paul 
Dombeys of fiction has there fallen a lot so 
hard to bear and so sad to record as thatof the 
little Mary Wollstonecraft. She was then the 
most deserving object of pity which, later, she 
was to bestow upon others. 

Naturally, with such a father it became 
necessary as soon as she was grown up that she 
should earn her living in some way. In Mary 
Wollstonecraft’s time those whose birth and 
training had unfitted them for the more 
menial occupations—who could neither bake 
nor sorub—had but two resources: they must 
either become governesses or ladies’ com- 
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panions. In neither case was their position 
enviable. Finding earning needful Mary went 
out as 8 companion. The lady with | 
whom she went to live was a Mrs. | 


Dawson, a widow. Her residence was in Bath: | 
Mary’s work was to cater to the caprices of a | 
cross-grained, peevish woman. Mrs. Dawson’s | 
temper was bad, and her companions, of whom | 
there seem to have been many, had hitherto | 
fled before its outbreaks, as the leaves wither | 
and fall at the first breath of winter. Mary’s , 
home-schooling was now turned to good account. 

Mrs. Dawson’s rage could not, at its worst, 


| equal her father’s drunken violence. | 
cially by my mother, whom he very benevolently | 


She continued with Mrs. Dawson for two | 
years, doubtless to the surprise of the latter, | 


that in it she would do even better. 
step proved the prelude to an inexhaustible 
mine of difficulties. 
the change was greater than she had expected, 
and her means of meeting it smaller; more 
pupils were not forthcoming to avail themselves 
of the new accommodations provided for them. 


and hastily retreating companions. Her 
departure then was due, not 
cowardice or exhaustion, but to a summons 
from home. 


to moral 


Mrs. Wollstonecraft’s health had begun to 


fail. Her life had been a hard one. Eliza and 
Everina were both at home to take care of her, 
but she could not rest without the eldest 


daughter, upon whom experience had taught 
her to rely implicitly. She sent for Mary, and 
the latter hastened at once to her mother's side. 
Mrs. Wollstonecraft died, happy to be released 
from a world which had given her nothing but 
unkindness and sorrow, Her parting words 
were: ‘A little patience, and all will be over!” 
Mary never forgot these words. Often and 
often, in her after trials, they returned to her, 
carrying with them comfort. 

Her mother’s death took place in 1780. 
Mary, tired out from constant nursing, want of 
sleep and anxiety of mind, became ill. She 
sorely needed quiet and an interval from work. 
But the necessity to depart from her father’s 
house was imperative. He had fallen so low 
that his daughters were forced to leave him. 

Mary had a dearly-loved friend named Fanny 
Blood, who for a time gave her shelter in her 
home. Her sister Eliza, however, had married, 
and, unfortunately, had married a bad husband. 
It happened most unluckily that Fanny Blood’s 
father also made the misery of his family. 
When Mary left the Blood’s house, and went to 
stay for a time with her sister as some protec- 
tion to her, she lived amidst the third domestic 
tragedy caused by the husband’s petty tyrranny 
and the wife’s slender resources of defence, of 
which she was the immediate witness. Her 
experience was unfortunate. The bright side 
of the married state was hidden from her. She— 
saw only its shadows, and these darkened until 
her soul rebelled against the injustice, not of 
life, but of man’s shaping of it. 

Before very long Mary made up her mind to 
help her sister to run away from her husband, 
and together in 1784 they began to keep a 
school at Newington Green. Her efforts met 
with success. Twenty children became her 
pupils, while a relative, and her son, and 
another lady, with three children, came to board 
with her. Mary was now more comfortable 
than she had heretofore been. She was, com- 
paratively speaking, prosperous. She had much 
wosk to do, but by it she was supporting her- 
self. Her social sphere was enlarged. No one 
could care more for society than she did, when 
that society was congenial. At Newington 
Green she already began to show preference for 


men and women of intellectual tastes and 
abilities. 


Unfortunately, the interval of peace was but 
short-lived. Encouraged by the first success of 
her enterprise, she rented a larger house, hoping 
But this 


The expense involved by 


accustomed as she was to easily frightened , Moreover, her boarders neglected to pay their 


é 
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bills regularly. Her brothers and sisters preyed 
on her for money, and her position grew impos- 
sible. She practically gave up her school by 
going to nurse a sick friend at Lisbon. On her 
® pamphlet on education. She also became for 
a time governess in the family of Lord Kings- 
borough. Mary was never thrown into such 
intimate relations with any other “great lady ” 
as she was with Lady Kingsborough, and there- 
fore it is not illogical to believe that many pas- 
sages in the Rights of Women, relating to 
women of this class, are descriptions of her 
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jursery 

is drawn from a of fact. 
I allude to was handsome, 
reckoned very handsome by those who do 
not miss the mind when face is plump 
and fair; but her understanding had ~ not 
been led from female duties by literature, nor 
her innocence debauched by knowledge. No, 
sbe was quite. feminine according to the 


mas¢éuline of the word; and ‘so far 
from lo these brutes that filled the 
which her ¢ ought to have occupied, 


she only 1 gi out a pretty mixture of French 
and nonsense, to the men who 
flocked round her.. The wife, mother, and 
human creature were all swallowed up by the 
factitious character which an imp uca- 
tion and the selfish vanity of beauty had pro- 
duced.’’ x 
Again, she writes in a letter to her sister :— 
*¢ Mitchelstown, Nov. 17, 1787. 

“ cog 27 to the society of a set of silly 
females, I have no social converse, and their 
boisterous spirits and unmeaning laughter 
exhaust me, not forgetting hourly domestic 
bi . The topics of matrimony and dress 


take their turn, not in a very sentimental style 
—alas ! r sentiment, it has no residence 
here. I ost wish the girls were novel-readers 


and romantic. I declare false refinement is 
better than none at all; but these girls under- 
stand several. uages, and have read cartloads 
of history, for their mother was a prudent 
woman. Lady K.’s passion for animals fills u 
the hours which are not t in dressing. 

her children have been ill—very disagreeable 
fevers. Her ladyship visited them in a formal 
way, though their situation called forth my 
tenderness, and I endeavoured to amuse 
them, while she lavished awkward fondness 
on her dogs. I think now I hear her 
infantine lisp. She rouges, and, in short, 
is a fine lady, without fancy or sen- 
sibility. I am almost tormen to death 
by dogs. But you will perceive I am not 
under the influence of my darling passion 
—pity; it is not always so. I make allowance 
ad adapt myself, talk of getting husbands for 
the ladies—and the dogs—and am wonderfully 
entertaining ; and then I retire to my room, 
form figures in the fire, listen to the wind, or 
view the Gotties, a fine range of mountains 
near us, and so does time waste away in apathy 
or misery. . . . Iam g asses’ milk, 
but do not find it of any service. I am very ill, 
and so low-spirited rhy tears flow in torrents 
almost insensibly. I struggle with myself, but 
I hope my Heavenly Father will not be extreme 
to mark my weakness,and that He will have 
compassion upon & poor bruised reed, and pity 
a miserable wretch, Whose sorrows He only 
knows. . . I almost wish my warfare was 
over.” 

Mary’s surroundings were uncongenial, and 
she was disapproved of by her employer. 
Nothing was needed but a decent pretext for 
the latter to dismiss her. This she before long 
found when, Mary being temporarily separated 
from her pupils, Margaret showed more regret 
than her mother thought the occasion warranted. 
Lady Kingsborough seized the opportunity to 
give the governess her dismissal. This was in 
the autumn of 1788, and the family were in 
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London. After she left Lady Kingsborough she 
began the literary life which was to make her 


During her residence with the family of 
Lady in Ireland, Mary corre- 
sponded with the publisher of her first pamphlet. 
Tn. her hour of need she went to him for advice 
and assistance. He strongly recommended, as 
he had more than once before, that she should 
give up teaching altogether, and devote her 
time to literary work. 

From the time he had seen Mary’s pamphlet 
on the “ Education of Daughters,” he had been 
deeply and honestly interested in her. It had 
convinced him of her power to do something 
greater. Her letters had sustained him in this 
opinion, and her novel still further confirmed 
it. He now, in addition to urging her to try to 
support herself by writing, promised her con- 
tinual employment if she would settle in 
London. 

Mr. Johnson made her his “reader”; that 
is to say, he gave her the manuscripts sent to 
him to read and criticise ; he also required that 
she should translate for him foreign works, for 
which there was then a great demand, and 
that.she should contribute to the Analytical 
Review, which had just been established. 

She was to the publisher what a staff con- 
tributor is to a newspaper. Whenever any- 
thing was to be done she was called upon to do 
it. 

She was principally occupied in translating. 
Following. Mr. Johnson’s advice, she had, 
while in Ireland, perfected her French. She 
was tolerably. familiar with Italian, and she 
now devoted all her spare minutes to mastering 
German. ° 

Some idea will be given of her industry 
when it is stated that during the five years of 
her London life, she, in addition to the work 
already mentioned, re-wrote a translation from 
‘the Dutch of “Young Grandison”’; translated 
fromthe German “‘ Young Robinson,” and from 
the French Necker on “ Religious Opinions,” and 
Lavater’s ‘‘ Physiognomy”; wrote a volume of 
“ Original Stories from Real Life for Children,” 
and compiled a ‘‘Female Reader.” As these 
works were undertaken for money rather than 
for fame, she did not through them exert any 
personal influence on contemporary thought. 

At Mr. Johnson’s house Mary became 
acquainted with a great many of the reformers 
of the last century. The political movement 
against arbitrary laws and unfair privileges, 
which culminated in the French Revolution, 
was a constant topic of discussion. Mary 
Wollstonecraft’s first considerable work was a 
defence of the political principles, in which she 
had been brought to believe at the moment 
when they became unpopular in consequence of 
‘the excesses of the French revolutionists. She 
wrote an answer to Burke’s “ Reflections on 
the French Revolution.” It naturally happened 
that those who began to think upon the funda- 
mental basis of the rights of man and human 
liberties were easily led to extend the considera- 
tion of their principles to women—such was 
the case with Mary Wollstonecraft. Her 
own sad early experience had shown her 
how often women suffered from the existing 
position in which they were placed—sometimes, 
like her own mother and sister—from tyranny 
and oppression; sometimes, like Lady Kings- 
borough, from frivolity and idleness. Thinking 
over first principles in government and society, 
she was led to the production of her book, 
which may be fairly called the literary herald 
of the modern woman’s movement, ‘‘ The Vin- 
dication of the Rights of Women.” 
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This book is, to my mind, disappointing, but 
it is, perhaps, difficult to be just to it; in order 
to be so one must manage to thoroughly place 
oneself in the social state in which it was inde- 


pendently thought out by the original mind of 
the writer, and produced without any guidance. 
or leading, either from previous literature or 
from the society around her. It is very inade- 
quately revised and re-written, so that the ideas 
are spread unduly over many pages, and the 
course of the argument is frequently interrupted 
by desultory and discursive observations upon 
various subjects. Many of the topics taken up 
have really nothing to do with the subject laid 
down. The condensation of this historical 
work which we are going to give here in 
succeeding weeks will probably do more justice 
to Mary Wollstonecraft than her book as she 
originally and hastily put it forth to the world ; 
for while the arguments will be given in full, 
the extraneous matter and the repetitions will 
be tenderly and respectfully, but quite firmly, 
removed, so that in the course of a few weeks 
our readers who have had no opportunity of 
seeing the book itself will be able to feel that 
they have become quite well acquainted with 
all that it is essential in its pages. 

Mrs. Fawcett in her biographical sketch of 
Mary Wollstonecraft has the following observa- 
tions upon this book :— 3 

“The change which nearly the whole of 
civilised society throughout the world is 
conscious of in its estimation of the duties, 
rights, occupations, and sphere of women is not 
due to any individual or set of individuals. The 
vastness of the change, its appearance, almost 
simultaneously, in various ways in different 
aoe of the world, indicate that it proceeds 

m causes too powerful and too universal to 
be attributed to any particular individual. Indi- 
viduals, indeed, have expressed in the most 
remote periods of history what we should now 
consider modern ideas concerning the duties 
and rights of women. Plato’s Republic, Solo- 
mon’s description of the virtuous woman, Sir 
Thomas More's Utopia, contain arguments and 
theories that satisfy the most modern advocate 
of women’s rights. But these and other 
indications that many master minds did not 
placidly accept as satisfactory, the relation of 
man and woman as master and slave, were for 
long ages powerless to affect the realities of 
life. The hour had to come as well as the 
man; and till the hour was favourable the most 
conclusive arguments, the most patent facts, 
fell on deaf ears and on blind eyes, and had no 
practical result in modifying the conduct of 
men and women, or in ameliorating the laws 
and customs concerning their relation to one 
another. 

“Tt was Mary Wollstonecraft’s good fortune 
that when she spoke the ears of men had 
been prepared to hear and their minds to 
assimilate what she had to say. In one sense 
she was as much the product of the women’s 
rights movement as its earliest confessor. The 
fermentation in men’s minds which had already 
produced new thoughts about the rights of 
man, which was destined presently to overthrow 
the authority of unrestrained despotism where- 
ever it existed in Western Europe, did not pass 
by without producing its effect on the greatest 
despotism of all, that of men over women. The 
idea that women are created simply to be 
ministers to the amusement, enjoyment, and 
gratification of men, was closely allied to the 
idea that peasants and workmen exist solely for 
the satisfaction of the wants and pleasures of 
the aristocratic classes. Ideas of this kind die 
hard, and it is Mary Wollstonecraft’s chief 
claim to the regard of posterity that. while she 
proved to demonstration the falsity of the 
notion that makes the place of women in 
creation entirely dependent on their usefulness 
and agreeableness to men, she had a keen 
appreciation of that sanctity of. woman’s 
domestic duties, and she never under-valued 
for a moment the high importance of these 
se either to the individual, the family or the 

tate.” 
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tation in Parliament, nearly 70 years 
Women’s 8t wen beard fla tis 
House of Commons. knows that few, if 


and mahl-stick by a woman. Boswell records 
that Dr. Johnson ‘ a portrait painting an 
improper employment for a woman. Public 
practice of any art, ‘he observed,’ and s in 
men’s faces is very indelicate in a “‘ female,”’ 
_ and in another place Boswell tells how the great 
doctor thought literature as little suited to a 
‘ delicate female’ as a painting. Of a literary 
lady of his time who was reported to have 
become attentive to her dress and appearance, 
Johnson remarked that ‘she was better 
employed at her toilet than using her pen.’ 

‘* It need hardly be said that Mary Wollstone- 
craft anticipated the change that has come about 
in the public mind as to what is needful in the 
education of women. . . . 

‘In -another all-important respect Mary 
Wollstonecraft was ahead of her time, and may 
be regarded, though opinion has moved in the 
direction in which she pointed, as ahead of ours. 
In numerous passages she points out the 
inseparable connection between male and female 
chastity. One would have thought the fact so 
self-evident as to need no asseveration; but as 
a matter of experience we know that even now 
the mass of people mete out to the two partners 
in the same action an entirely different degree 
of blame. 

‘An action that is one and the same is 
regarded as in the last degree heinous in one 
of the actors and as quite excusable in the other. 
Against the essential immorality and injustice 
of this doctrine and peachioe Mary Wollstone- 
craft protested with her whole strength. She 
exposes the insincerity of those’ who profess 
zeal for virtue by pointing the finger of scorn at 
the woman who has transgressed, while her 
partner who may have tempted her by money, 
ease, and flattery to her doom, is received with 
every mark of consideration and respect. ‘To 
little respect has that woman a claim w Es 
who smiles on the libertine while she spurns 
the victims of his lawless appetites and their 
, Own folly.’ The injustice of this attitude of 
mind is as conspicuous as its hypocrisy; and in 
the different measure meted out to the partners 
Mary Wollstonecraft perceives a fruitful source 
of immorality. The two sexes must in this, as 
in nearly every other respect, rise or sink 
together. Unchastity in men means Ghoharety 
in women; and the cure for the ills whic 
unchastity brings with it is not to be found in 
penitentiaries and in Magdalen institutions, but 
in a truer measure of justice as regards the 
responsibilities of both sexes, in opening to 
women a variety of honourable means of earning 
a living, and in developing in men and women 
self-government and a sense of their responsi- 
bility to each other, themselves, their children, 
and the nation. 

“In many respects Mary Wollstonecraft’s 
book gives us a pleasing assurance that with all 


er up on 
the ladder of decency and _self-con jan cut 
were a hundred . She 

of the almost universal in her 


edlagetae jor ga lr erie recy teal imo, Yo 


excess, hat is even less familiar 
readers of the t day, ‘of a of 
gluttony which is so beastly’ as to y all 


far from chastity ered in soars # 
among 
men, it was Moatlively Seaieed by them. 

‘In all these matters the end of the nine- 
teenth century compares favourably with the 
end of the eighteenth; and one great factor in 
the progress is the far greater concession 
of women’s ts at this time compared with 
that. The development of the womanliness of 
women that comes with their freedom 
makes itself felt in hel to form a sounder 


upon all forms of physical excess, 
this a ale per trasr ergs pares 


‘* In one other im t respect Mary Woll- 
stonecraft was mice able own tose 


to women, and in line with the foremost ers 
on this subject in ours. Henrik Ibsen has taken 
the lead among the moderns in teaching that 
women have a duty to themselves as well as to 
their parents, husbands, and children, and that 
truth and freedom are needed for the growth 
of true womanliness as well as of true manli- 
ness. But Mary Wollstonecraft anticipated 
him in teaching that self-government, self- 
knowledge and self-respect, a worship of truth 
and not of mere outward observances, are what 
women’s lives mainly need to make them noble. 
Her saying is, ‘I do not want them to have 
power over men, but over themselves,’ and 
other quotations of a similar drift may 
iven: ‘It is not empire, but equality and 
riendship which women want;’ and : 
‘ Speaking of women at large, their first duty is 
to themselves as rational creatures, and the 
next, in point of importance, is that which 
includes so many—of a mother.’ The words 
italicised foreshadow almost verbatim Nora’s 
expression in the well-known scene in ‘A Doll’s 
House,’ where she tells her astounded husband 
that she has discovered that she has duties to 
herself as well as to him and to their 
children.” . 


It is her personal record in those five years 
which has given rise to so much prejudice 
against her, and associating her conduct with 
her ideas for a good many years probably did a 
great deal more harm to the cause she advo- 
cated than her arguments could possibly do 
good. 

Visiting Paris when the Revolutionary fury 
was at its height, she met a man named Imlay 
with whom she went to live as his wife, either 
because, as Mr. Kegan Paul claimed, that 
marriage of persons who are not French 
subjects would have drawn dangerous attention 
to them in that time of fury, or as appears more 
probable, because she had opinions adverse to 
marriage as its laws and institutions then 
existed. That this latter was her point of view 
is rendered probable by the fact that a few 
years later, when Imlay had deserted her, she 
formed a similar unlegalised connection with 
Godwin—a course for which there can be no 
possible explanation such as that which Mr. 
Kegan Paul found for the Paris action. Two 
or three months before the birth of her child 
she and Godwin decided to legalise their union. 
She died in childbirth at the age of 37, having 
written altogether a number of books, none of 
which were any importance except ‘‘ The 
Vindication of the Rights of Women,” of which 
the substance will be given in future issues. 


Tue wife of a well-known labour leader has 
recently remarked that many a man who is an 
electric light in public is only a tallow dip at 
home. 


BRAVE WOMEN. 
THE WRECK OF THE ADEN. 
A Survivor's Narrative. 
Mr. F. Gruuert, one of the survivor's of the 
wreck of the P. and O. steamer ‘Aden, writing 
on board the ss. India, nearing Plymouth, 
July 18th, has written a graphic and touching 
account of the disaster, in which a leading 
feature is the courage and calmness with which 
the women on board both struggled against 
death and met it when it was inevitable. The 
incident of the devoted friendship of Miss 
Lloyd and Miss Weller is peculiarly touching. 

He states that the Aden left Yokohama, 
where he joined her with his wife and little 
girl, 7} years old, on April 28th, and experienced 
good weather as far as Colombo. The full com- 

t of was 17 adults, two 
children of 11 to 18 years, and 12 children 
of tender years, with three Chinese nurses. 
The writer gives the names of the passengers, 
and mentions that there was a delay at 
Colombo for extra coaling, it being desired to 
pass Aden and thus avoid quarantine at 
Havre, where the ship had to call. He goes 
on to say :— 

We left Colombo on June 2 at about 1.30 
a.m., and here our troubles began, as within one 
day after leaving the monsoon began to break 
upon us, with considerable force, the seas ran 
high, violent squalls of wind accompanied by 
blinding rain and spray were constantly met 


be | With, and the ship, although behaving through- 


out as a first-class sea boat, began pitching and 
rolling heavily. Day by day as we proceeded 
the weather increased in violence, seldom was 
the sun visible, and the squalls increased in 
force, while the waves began to get truly moun- 
tainous. Naturally things began to take rather 
a depressing shape on board the ship, many 
were the vacancies at the table at meal times, 
the children got fractious and restless, and the 
sufferers from sea-sickness were numerous, my 
own wife being one of the worst and utterly 
unable to leave her cabin the whole time, and 
as everything, of course, was closed up, your 
readers will understand that the moist heat of 
the air in the cabins was stifling in the extreme. 
Not more than three or four days had elapsed 
before the big seas washing over the port or 
weather side began to break up the stack of 
coal on that side of the ship, and it was found 
necessary to get it shifted by the crew in baskets 
down to the bunkers, an operation by no means 
without danger to life and limb, taking into con- 
sideration the rolling of the ship, the slippery 
decks, and the increasing violence of the seas 
that broke over us aft. 
THINGS GOT FROM BAD TO WORSE 

until June 7th and 8th we were running in the 
teeth of such violent monsoon weather as was 
described to me by Mr. Carden, the chief 
officer, a bluff, good-hearted seaman of the kind 
that one likes to meet, as by far the worst that 
he had ever met with in his experience. The 
seas were tremendous, and the tops of the 
waves were carried along in blinding spray by 
the violent squalls which constantly struck us. 
At the same time, be it said, there was nothing 
in the nature of a typhoon or cyclone, the wind 
was always in one direction, somewhat west of 
south-west, and it must simply be described as 
of extremely violent monsoon force. 

During all this time Captain Hill, whom we 
shall always remember with affection for his 
unfailing geniality and kindness, had been 
doing his best to cheer up the distressed ladies 
and their children by kindly words and 
assurances that it would be the last bad night, 
and that before dawn we should be running 
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into smoother water on the northern side of 
Sokotra, and protected by it from the extreme 
violence of the monsoon. Would to 


‘running on safely, homeward, instead of lying 


that brought us to that pass it is not for me 
to consider; the matter will be doubtless made 
the subject of official inquiry, and I must pass 
on to what I have now to tell your readers of 
the horrors that ensued. The rolling of the 
ship on the night of the 8th, together with the 
- discomforts consequent on the fact that the seas 

washing over us had entered many of the cabins 
on the starboard side alleyway, induced many 
of the lady to seek rest by having 
their mattresses: brought into the saloon, and 
. placed together on the floor, and the appearance 

. of the saloon that night was more like a camp 
hospital than anything else, it being difficult 
to cross it without treading on somebody. The 
few male passengers were mostly 
about the ship unable to sleep. I, myself, 
being still in my day clothes and trying to get a 
little rest on a seat in the companion way at 
the top of the saloon stairs. Thoroughly tired 
out I must have dropped asleep on my rather 
uncomfortable seat, and it was 

WITH A DREADFUL SHOCK 
that I was awakened at about 8 a.m. on that 
fatal June 9th by feeling four violent bumps 
in quick succession towards the fore part of 
the ship, followed immediately by a horrid, 
grinding noise somewhat nearer the part where 
I was, and the horrible certainty was forced 
upon me that the good ship had struck, as I 
jumped from my seat and rushed down the 
saloon to seek for my wife and child. Even- 
tually, the stairway was cleared and we 
passengers found ourselves huddled together on 
the. lee side of the upper deck, most being 
totally unprotected from the violent wind and 
. gheets of spray which had already begun to dash 
over us as the seas were hurled over the port 
. pide forward. ‘The night was hideous in its 

blackness, faces were impossible to distinguish, 
_ and it was only by imploring cries heard on all 
sides that one could form an idea of those who 
were round about us. It was not until some 
little time and the immediate shock had passed 
that one could gather who particularly wanted 
relief in clothing or protection, but now stewards | 
and others began bringing up articles of clothing 
. and blankets, &c., which were passed round for 
those who required them; and the poor, 
frightened creatures hurriedly wrapped them- 
selves in anything that could be found for pro- 
tection against what was really a cold night 
air, and made infinitely worse by the sheets of 
spray coming over us. 

Seeing the disaster to the after boat, the 
centre boat was then launched by the second 
* officer, Mr. Miller, who himself had sustained 
serious injury from a ghastly wound on the 
head caused by some falling wreckage when the 
ship struck. This boat was only a cutter, and 
was manned by about twelve of the native crew 
with Mr. Miller at the helm, and started to pull 
off with the hope of bringing back the other 
boat. It was, however, soon apparent that they 
had no chance of keeping her in the wished-for 
direction. She was carried away by the force 
of the wind and sea, and was soon lost to view, 
and so far as we know never sighted again. 
Then the third and last lifeboat was taken in 
hand by the third and fourth officers, 
Mr. Ralph Manning and Mr. E. Hurlstone, 
and calls were made for provisions and 
water to put into her before lowering 
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away. .The following passengers, including 
two of the stewards, were gradually lowered 
— Mrs. Reilly and her two children, 
Mrs. Collins and two children, Miss Hogan, 
Mrs. Robertson and three children, Mrs. 
Smyth and infant, Mrs. Suttie and infant, Mrs. 
Sanderson, and Miss Hewitt. Calls were then 
made for the remainder of the ladies and 
children, but, although I cannot say that I 
heard the order distinctly given, it would seem 
that word was passed along that the husbands 
would not be able to go that trip in the boat, 
but would have to wait for its hoped-for return. 
On this, however, Mrs. Strain, Mrs. Pearce, and 
my own wife declined at once to be separated 
from their husbands, 


NOBLY PREFERRING WHAT THEN LOOKED LIKE 

IMMINENT DEATH 
to all on board, through the ship breaking up 
or heeling over, to being parted from them at 
that fateful time; and for some reason, I do 
not know what, Miss Weller and Miss Lloyd 
remained behind also; and thus it came about 
that when the boat left the wreck 17 passengers 
were left behind. Besides us 17 passengers 
there remained now only the captain, whose 
reason, I firmly believe, was to some extent 
unhinged by the fearful calamity, and the 
third and fourth engineers, Mr. T. A. White and 
Mr. Peter Kelt, also a youth of about 19 years, 
Wallace Cave, who had served in the ship in 
capacity of writer, each of whom preferred 
standing by the ship to going in the boat. 

And now comes what, for me, is the hardest 
part of my story, which to write about, even at 
this considerable interval of time, I am not 
ashamed to say still causes that gulp in the 
throat which even the strongest man cannot 
at times conceal,-and that is to relate the 
agonizing and heartrending sights of the re- 
mainder of that awful day, when gradually we 
had to see so many of those who were left, one 
by one, oft-times maimed, bruised and bleeding, 
with broken limbs and weakening powers, 
dashed backwards and forwards on the wave- 
swept deck, and eventually carried away by the 
angry seas, until nearly half our number had 
gone. May it be less painful to your readers 
than it is to me! The picture remains so 
vividly in my mind that now, lying awake at 


night, I many times seem to live the whole 


scene of horror over again. By the time we 
had lost sight of the last boat it was getting on 
well towards 8 a.m., and we had taken up our 
positions on the lee side of the engine-room 
bulkhead, sheltered to some extent from the 
immense seas breaking over us by that as well 
as by the wooden structure forward, which 
then remained intact. We were holding on for 
dear life to an iron rail which ran along the side 
of the bulkhead, my wife and little girl being at 
the extreme forward end of it, while I was 
grasping the sides of an iron ventilator just 
ahead of it, and next to the captain, who de- 
clined to hold on to anything, and stood 
shivering, and with a nervous twitching 
movement of his hands, just outside the 
saloon companion way. I several times 
begged him to catch hold of one side of the 
ventilator with me, we being the nearest 
exposed to the seas breaking over from the 
weather side, but he always refused, and his 
replies to anything said to him were so strange 
and incoherent that, as I have already stated, I 
fear that the good, kind fellow had partially 
lost his reason. The seas from the fore part 
still increased in violence, and often one or 
another was torn away from our shelter and 
swept along the deck. But for some time we 
managed to bring them back to comparative 
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security ;.but ere long there began to rise up 
from the lee side, above the level of the scuppers, 
near to where we were standing, immense green 
seas, which would come licking over the side of 
the ship from the after part forward toward us, 
fearful return waves which we who remained 
on that ship so long a time never remembered 
to have witnessed; and these waves, as they 
steadily increased in volume, until sometimes 
they came sweeping over in one solid green 
wall as high or higher than our heads, were for 
the most part the cause of the awful havoc 
amongst us. They rose up and came over 
entirely without warning, and as from our 
position our backs were towards them, they 
could not be guarded against like the bigger but 
more broken waves coming over from the 
weather side. 


A CHINESE NURSE 


employed by Mr. and Mrs. Pearce, whose 
cramped feet had made it painfully difficult for 
her to retain her foothold on the seething deck, 
was seen to be lying cut and maimed on the 
deck within a few feet of where the rails were 
broken away, and although offered assistance 
and implored. to come back to shelter she 
wearily declined, and waived away all help as 
she waited for the next sea, which mercifully 
soon came, to carry her away. 


Not long after this poor Mrs. Strain, who 
was already fearfully weakened and horrified at 
the loss of her husband and infant, was torn 
away from the rail by another of the green 
monsters and hurled along the decks forward 
with fearful violence against the iron rail, the 
sea as it swept past and over her denuding her 
of every particle of clothing, and she was left 
lying there perfectly naked, with right arm 
broken close to the shoulder, rising and falling 
loosely on the seething water. She was yards 
away from any of us, and must have been from 
her appearance, thank God, quite unconscious 
ot We could only turn away our eyes 

from seeing her carried away by the next 

sweeping sea. Her little girl Jeanie, two 
years of age, was left behind, and I had her 
passed on from hand to hand up to where I was 
standing, so as to be able to do what I could 
to protect and shield her.. I had myself been 
washed away and swept along the deck several 
times already, but, although probably badly 
bruised and battered about, I do not remember 
feeling sensibly weakened up to that time ; but be- 
fore long another enormous green seacaught us all 
and, it coming on me solid fully as high as my 
shoulders, I was swept away with the child 
right up to the forward end, and dashed with 
fearful violence against the rail, only there to be 
met by a wave from the weather side, which 
cast us both back again past all the rest to 
about ten yards lower down, leaving me lying 
on the extreme edge against an open space 
where the rails had been broken away, and with 
little Jeanie about a yard further on. With both 
legs and feet torn and bleeding, nose and fores 
head gashed, and both lips badly cut, while 
scarcely a breath remained in my body with the 
awful violence from which I struck the railings, 
I distinctly remember, even now, feeling that it 
was no use to try and hold on against such odds ; 
that to prolong life was not worth the struggle, 
and that it was easier far to be there 
where I was and wait for the next sea 
to wash me quietly overboard. Truly for 
me then the bitterness of death was passed, 
and I only felt the desire to keep my 
eyes on my wife and little girl and see the last 
of them ere floating overboard. But missing 
ame, after saving herself and our child from the 
| effects of those last dreadful seas, my wife 
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turned round and saw me lying there, and, 
bidding our little Evelyn to hold on tight, she 
rushed aft to me and implored me to brace up, 
at the same time throwing out both hands to 
assist me. I told her, “it was no use"’; but, 
-as she again begged and implored me, I remem- 


towards myself and her, and finding just enough 
breath tosay, “‘ Help, Jeanie; I'll come.” With 
the help of her other hand as she grasped the 
child I managed to crawl on to my knees, and 
eventually once more regained our place of 
shelter. Truly to 


THAT HEROIC ACT OF MY DEAR WIFE 
I owe my life at this moment, as by myself I 


should never have attempted a further struggle. 


Gradually recovering strength at the rails, I 
stood still endeavouring to shield between us 
the poor little girl Jeanie, who was sobbing 
pitifully; but her troubles were soon over, a8 
the next big sea that struck us carried her away 
to join her parents. I have omitted to mention 
that during this time my wife had been carried 
away herself several times, and once must have 
been struck with fearful violence some iron 
loose on the deck as, on being helped back to 
the rail by me she had felt horrible pain, and 
saw blood flowing at her feet, and, turning aside 
the loose dressing gown that she wore, had dis- 


covered an aWful open gash fully three inches 


long in one of her legs. She had turned ghastly 


pale, and seemed likely to fallimmediately away 


in a fainting condition; but being implored on 


both sides by Mrs. Pearce and myself to brace 


up and hold on she bravely responded, and 
succeeded in shaking off the faintness. 


The next to suffer was poor Miss Weller. 


She was a rather short, heavily-built lady, and 
at one time of her being washed about by the 
seas must have sustained some serious injury 
to her lower limbs, as she was quite unable to 


rise and sat rolling her head in a partially un- 


‘conscious condition. Her friend, Miss Lloyd, 


who, so far as I know, was uninjured in limb, 


sat down beside her, leaving the rail, and rested 
her head upon her shoulder with one arm 
thrown around her, and although they were 
only a yard or so from us, and we implored 


them to take our hands and come back to safety, 
Miss Lloyd, 


WITH PERFECT SELF-POSSESSION, CALMLY REFUSED 


and said she would sit there with her dear 
friend. . . . She had not long to wait for the 
‘rest from her troubles, as another big sea swept 
both these ladies right forward, leaving poor 
Miss Weller an innert and helpless body against 
the rails forward, while it carried Miss Lloyd 
right out over the side, and as she had still her 
lifebelt round her chest we saw her floating 
quickly out to sea, still waving an arm above her 
head as a last ‘‘ good-bye” to us all. 

“As now for a little time the extreme violence 
of the seas began to abate, we took advantage 
of any opportunity to look down in the saloon 
with a view to seeing whether it might not be 
possible to get better shelter there. So, 
after a hurried consultation together, those who 
were left, viz., the Pearces and ourselves, with 
Mr. Valpy and our children, determined to 
make a shot for it and get down below. To do 
this we had to go round forward to the weather 
side, in front of where the captain’s cabin had 
been. We managed to get all round and down. 


Mr. Gillett concludes with a vigorous descrip- 
tion of the rescue of the party on the 26th by 
the Royal Indian Marine Steamship Mayo, on 
which ship they were treated with the greatest 
possible kindness and consideration. 
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Current Pets 
FOR AND ABOUT WOMEN. 


B.W.T.A.—The summer meeting of the 
Branch of the B.W.T.A. was held in 
en of the Misses Priestman, on Satur- 
An ae beautiful weather made 
an outdoor meeting very appropriate. After 
bo hep perricy the Be menbery, 
abou » Be er 
light of evening to oar their secretary, Miss 
E. A. Hunt, give an interesting account of her 
visit to London as their delegate to the annual 
meeting. Music and singing followed. At the 
end the President ref to a hymn that had 
just been sung on the “ Writing on the wall,” 
and spoke of the many things that at the 
present time might well make us look anxiously 
#o see that we were not “found wanting.” 
She specially alluded to the threatened re- 
enactment of laws similar to the C.D. Acts, 
and urged that no circumstances justify the 
State in providing means for the practice of 
vice. A petition against the recent action in 
India on this subject was nanny adopted, 
the members showing their strong 
their eagerness to affix their names. 
* * * 


Mrs. Stevens and Miss Agnes Slack sailed 
from Liverpool for Bosten by the ‘ Pavonia” 
(Cunard Line) on Au 5th. Miss Slack will 
return home immediately after the World’s 
W.C.T.U. Convention, which meets in Toronto, 
Canada, on October 26th. Delegates from 
Europe, Asia, Africa, Australia and different 
parts of the American Continent will attend the 
Convention, at which Lady Henry Somerset 
and Miss Willard will take a leading part. 

x *  ® 

Tue recent earthquakes in India seem. to 
have been the occasion of many heroic actions. 
One of the most notable incidents of that trying 
time was the heroism displayed’ by Nurse 
Beadon at Shillarg. At the time the earth. 
quake happened aha was agen a patient 
named Macnaghten, who was suffering from 
abscesses of the liver. Miss Beadon had just 
sent the attendant out of the room when the 
first shock occurred. It seemed to rouse Mac- 
naghten, who had been delirious, and when the 
floor began to rock he sprang out of bed and 
made for the door. At that moment the ceiling 
began to split. Nurse Beaden had just time to 
drag her patient back, push him half under the 
bed, and throw herself over his prostrate body, 
when the chimney fell with a crash. Mortar, 
bricks, and debris of all sorts fell around them, 
one brick falling on Miss Beadon’s back and 
hurting her badly. Her petticoats were pinned 
to the ground by a huge mass of masonry. 
With great difficulty she disengaged herself and 
shouted for help, but found that the door was 
blocked. Mr. Macnaghten was a big six-foot 
man, but Nurse Beadon half coe ge and half 
pune him to the window, and managed to 
ift him up and push him through the window 
into the arms of the attendant, who was stand- 
ing below. 

* * 

After getting her patient safely out of the 
building, Nurse Beadon still refused to abandon 
her post of duty. She went back into the room 
in order to get blankets and bedding and throw 
them out of the window. The walls kept rock- 
ing and threatening to fall, and the people out- 
side begged her to leave the building. With 
her arms full of clothes she was making her 
way to the window again, when one of the walls 
fell, blocking her way, but fortunately not 
touching her. When the dust cleared she 
scrambled over the débris to the window, to find 
there was hardly room to get through. She 
stuck in it, and had to be pulled through by the 
servants, who bruised and hurt her terribly, but 
she never uttered a word. Shaking her garments, 
which were torn to ribbons, she commenced 
making an improvised tent out of blankets and 
a chair for her patient. During this time she 


rain, with no protection but her torn nurse’s 
dress. Happily neither she nor her patient 
suffered any permanent injury from the adven- 
ture they underwent and the subsequent 


exposure to the storm. 


eeling by | 


had to stand for fully an hour in the drenching | 


plotting Sot eee oes alana le 


d 
a: and to 
the women of 
past, exercise zealously 
welfare of her people, the powerful infiuence 
that by Divine ordering they must ever possess. 

‘*T am, Madam, . 
‘* Your obedient servant, 

“ M. W. Riviey.” 

‘s Mrs. Cliff Scatcherd, Morley Hall, Leeds.” 


* * * 


DaMaGEs AGAINST A LANDLORD FOR DIPH- 
THERIA DeaTus.—In the Queen's Bench Divi- 
sion, on July 81st, before Mr. Justice Wills, an 
action was brought by Henry Wright, carman, 
of Bexley Heath, against Mr. W. Dani 
Butler, residing at Sussex House, Bexley 
Heath, to recover d 8 for the loss of three 
children through an alle nuisance. De- 
fendant denied negligence. Mr. Tindal Atkinson, 
Q.C., and Mr. Scott Fox appeared for the plaintiff, 
while Mr. Jelf, Q.C., and Mr. Chapman repre- 
sented the defendent. It appeared that the 
defendant was the owner of a block of four 
cottages in Sandford-road, Bexley Heath, and 
in August, 1889, the plaintiff became tenant of 
one of them. The sewage, &c., of the cottages 
flowed into a cesspool in the garden at the rear 
of the house adjoining that in which the plaintiff 
resided. When the cesspool became the 
sewage, it was said, was carried by means of pipes 
into a receptacle at the bottom of the same 
eg Plaintiff's case was that the defendant 

failed to cleanse the cesspool with reasonable 
frequency, with the result that his en 

ame sodden with sewage matter. He also 
contended that the nuisance was aggravated by 
a pipe underneath his scullery being broken, 
and that although his attention was drawn to 
the nuisance defendant refused to abate it. In 
the autumn of last year four of the plaintiff's 
children were taken ill with diphtheria, and 
three of them died. Defendant denied that he 
permitted any nuisance to exist. He said he 
received no complaint respecting the cesspool 
from any of his tenants, and plaintiff never 
refused to pay his rent on the ground that there 
was a nuisance. Mr. Justice Wills held that 
defendant was liable, and gave judgment for the 
plaintiff for £50 and costs. 


* * * 


Fase CuHaracters.—At West London, a 
young woman named Ada Ward was charged on 
a warrant with obtaining a situation as house 
and parlour maid by means of a fictitious 
character. On May 26th the prisoner applied 
to Mrs. Owen, a lady residing in Holland-road, 
Kensington, for her situation, and gave a refer- 
ence to Mrs. Reeves, of Emsworth, Hants. A 
letter was written and an answer received 
giving the prisoner an excellent character, 
though it did not appear to have been written 
by a lady. The prisoner entered the service, 
but left hurriedly, and it was found that she had 
never been in the service of Mrs. Reeves. The 
prisoner pleaded ‘‘ Guilty,” and said she was 
sorry it happened. She was then fined £10, 
with the alternative of 21 days’ imprisonment. 


SS 


Warts: “ Poor Timmins! I fear he is losing 
his mind.” Potts: ‘‘ Well, there is one consola- 
tion. When a man loses his mind he never 


+ misses it.” 
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‘SIGNALS FROM OUR 
WATCH TOWER. 


The following official statement has been 
sent to the press from the B.W.T.A. 
offices :—‘‘ By an overwhelming majority 
of the executive Lady Henry Somerset has 
been requested to withdraw her offer of 
resignation of the presidency of the 
N.B.W.T.A. The small minority wishes 
it to be understood that they voted against 
the resolution embodying the request, not 
because they want her ladyship to resign, 
but as a record of their dissent from her 
views on the Indian Army Regulations 
Question. As the majority entertain prac- 
tically the same views as the minority on 
the Indian ‘question, the vote amounted to 
a declaration of unabated confidence in 
eer ae, as the temperance leader of 
the B.W.T.A., on the understanding that 
temperance reform is the primary object in 
the constitution of that body.”’ 

* * * 


I have refrained from printing Lady 
Henry Somerset’s scheme hae up to the 
present, hating to sadden my pages with it, 
and thinking that everybody would have 
seen it in the daily papers. But as it 
appears from my correspondence that this 
is not the case, I feel that the SicNaL’s 
duty—the purpose for which it exists— 
compels me to publish the facts. What a 


lady in her position has not shrank from 


, I ought not to shrink from in- 
my readers about; for it is to 
inform women on all that concerns them 
and their sisters that the SianaL exists, 
and as Mill says—‘“ The diseases of socie 
any more than maladies cannot 
be cured without being spoken about in 
yan de uage.” Here, then, is the scheme 
ised b H. Somerset and sug- 
gested by her to Lord G. Hamilton :— 
“1. A quarter of each cantonment should 
be reserved for such women as are per- 


‘mitted to remain in camp, and all such women 


should be compelled to remain in houses or 
rooms specifically reserved to each by a 
registered number. The admission of men to 
this querter should be strictly supervised. * 

“2. No woman should remain in this quarter 
unless periodically examined by properly quali- 
fied women doctors, a 
‘8. ‘No soldier should be allowed to enter 
this quarter without having undergone a like 
examination and having the same report. 

‘64, A register should be kept recording the 
name of each soldier entering the quarter, the 
number of the house to which he goes, and the 
date of such entry. 

“65. On ‘any woman being found to be 
diseased in this quarter, or on any soldier 
found to be suffering in like manner, all such 
persons that the registered visits show to have 
rendered themselves liable to contagion should 
be put in quarantine until such time as their 
immunity can be verified. 

‘¢6. All consorting with women outside this 
quarter should render the offender liable to 


severe penalty.” P 


Mrs. Josephine Butler comments on this 
as follows :— 

‘Is it possible that anyone with any know- 
ledge of human nature can imagine that men 
(leaving out of account women who, being 
weaker, are more easily coerced and enslaved) 
will ever be got to render obedience to a regu- 
lation so indecent as this? For my part, I can 
scarcely imagine any one to have so low an 
opinion of human beings as the promoters of 
such a system must have. I bave seen some- 
thing of the worst side of humanity. I have 
encountered men who were more demons than 
men. I have been forced to fathom the depths 
of, human corruption; yet, I thank God, I 
refuse to believe that our poor young soldiers 
in India at the-age of from 18 to 25 have 
reached such a depth of degradation as to accept 
or to cease to revolt against such rules as the 
above, and that it will ever be possible to drill 
them in debauchery so perfectly as to induce 
them to practise it with the order and precision 
with which they might attend a concert ora 
lecture, having their names entered, with the 
date, the circumstances, the number of the 
room visited, &c. . But there would not 
be less vice, for the very publicity and shame- 
lessness thus prescribed and enforced would 
themselves reproduce, in a greater degree than 
ever before, that terror, that Giant Despair of 
all regulationists—‘‘tllictt prostitution. . . . 
Yet while evasion of regulation on the part of 
men and women alike will continue, as it has 
ever done, to defeat the hopes of the promoters 
of this accursed system on the hygenic side, the 
State by assuming this guilty attitude towards 
vice, exercises a fatal and far-reaching influence 
on the public conscience. While on the one hand 
men will evade the State rules, they will yet 
see the State daily inviting them, by its organ- 
ized machinery for vice, to unrestrained indul- 
gence. There stands within the Indian Can- 


* * 


tonment, together with the place of worship to 
which the troops are marched once a week, the 
Chakla, the maison tolerée of France, the 

? of the Romans, the house of 
debauchery, the place which is called in Serip- 


ty | ture “an open sepulchre, resting upon the 


tomb"; ‘and you wish,’ says M. Ed. de 
Pressensé, ‘ that the State should hold the key 
to that chamber of death, that the State should 
be the doorkeeper to admit to it our youthful 


-| citizens ” ! 


* * * 

It is a distressing ‘position for any mem- 
bers of the B.W.TA. who are in cota 
as moral .questions. How truly 
did Jesus Christ say: ‘‘Iam not come to 
bring peace, but a sword.” The dividing 
‘nature of every great question is painful. 
But to every earnest soul there come these 
moral difficulties. Such severing, deep- 
going, principle-raising test questions will 
come up before us in each generation and 
find out those who are ‘on the Lord’s 
side.” Let no one flatter herself that this 
is not a question of the first importance to 
morality and to the future of humanity. 
On the contrary, as Harriet Martineau 
wrote, when the original legislation took 
place here: ‘‘In our time or any other 
there never was a graver question; it 
plunges us. into the most fearful moral 
crisis the country ever was Yn, involving 
our primary personal liberties, and the 
very existence, except in name, of the 
home and the family.” This is profoundly 
true. Odious as the whole matter is, it is 
one that no person with a sense of moral 
responsibility can shirk, for ‘‘ they betray 
their children’s children who make com- 
promise with ein.” May many of my 
readers prove that their religious con- 
victions, love of liberty, care for their 
fellow-women and sense of public art are 
strong enough to make them inform them- 
selves on, the subject and act accordingly, 
as conscience will tell them they should. 

* * * 

It is touching to look back to the day, 
now ten years ago, when we succeded in 
getting these Acts swept off our Statute 
Book, and to note how many of the 
leaders of that day have already ‘ gone 
home and taken their wages.”” But some 
are still left, amongst them Mrs. Butler, 
the most devoted and able of the 
women workers, and Sir James Stansfeld, 
the Parliamentary leader whose wisdom, 
tact and unflinching courage and upright- 
ness led to the (alas! itis proved now, but 
temporary) victory. The list of the women 
members of the Committees at the time of 
Repeal, 1886, will interest many. The 
ladies on the Executive Committees of 
the National Repeal Association, in 
the year in which Repeal was secured, 
were Mrs. R. Hampson, Mrs. Hugh Price 
Hughes, Mrs. Priscilla Bright McLaren, 
Mrs. W. T. Malleson, Mrs. Frank R. 
Malleson, Mrs. Fenwick Miller, Mrs. 
Prout Newcombe, Mrs. Steward (Ongar), 
Mrs. Sherrard, Mrs. P. A. Taylor, 
Miss Isabella Tod, Mrs. H. Thomson, 
Mrs. E. A. Venturt, Miss Lucy Wilson. 
In that Association, men and women 
worked together, while in the Ladies’ 
National Association there were women | 
alone. The Executive of the latter at the 
time of success consisted of the following :— 
Mrs. Edward Backhouse, Miss Alice 
Bewicke, Mrs. Josephine E. Butler, Mrs. 
Jacob Bright, Miss Estlin, Mrs. Edgar 
Garston, Mrs. Haslam, Mrs. Frederick 
Hindley, Mrs. Margaret. Bright Lucas 
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(the honoured President of the B.W.T.A. | signed, they would wish that they had | manufacturing districts the same state of things 
previous to Lady H. Romerees): Mrs. Pris-| rather cut off their hands.” In a like | existed. The mortality was In 
cilla Bright McLaren, Miss Lucy March- | well-informed spirit, the Editor of the | manufacturing towns and cities the 


om Mrs. Elizabeth Pease Nichol, 
Miss Priestman, Mrs. H Rich- 
ardson, Mrs.,Steward, Mrs. Arthur Tanner, 
Mrs. Charles Thomas, Mrs. John P. 
Thomasson, Miss Tod, Mrs. Edward 
Walker, Mrs. T. H. Wells, Miss Wigham, 
‘Miss Lucy Wilson. Of these, I know that 
those whose names are italicised are dead— 
as regards some of the others I am not 
informed; others are now too aged for 
active service; but happily many are able 
to take up again their cross in this matter 
and rally others (as doubtless thete will be 
others found ready to respond to the call) 
to the same cause. 
* * &* 
That Woman’s Memorial to Lord George 
Hamilton against such laws, that I have 
‘several times urged those: of my readers 
who wrote for advice to sign, was presented 
to the Secretary for India on July 31st, 
and bore the sighatures of 61,437 women 
of the United Kingdom. It protests 
against ‘“‘every form of State regulation 
for immorality.” The famous aristocratic 
women’s prayer for such regulations only 
bears 127 signatures. Does the fact that 
these women are nearly all rich, protected, 
titled women, admit of their voices counting 
as against the overwhelming majority of 
* over 61,000 of the women of the country ? 
* * * 
It has been for very obvious reasons, 
a peculiarly painful and personally dis- 
advantageous thing for me to speak out on 
this matter in the present case. But, in 
such a matter of conscience, I feel I have 
no choice. The horrors of such legislation 
are well known to me from my previous 
‘participation in this great moral battle, 
and it is impossible for me to ‘‘ deny the 
inward witness ’’ by silence—“ For silence 
here were sin,” as Tennyson says. The 
incidents connected with such laws that 
aroused my indignation are fresh in my 
memory. When I was but twenty my 
heart was saddened even to the point of 
speech on this topic; for a poor widow, 
ordered by the Act’s special police to 
attend, accompanied by her daughter of 
sixteen, for the compulsory examination 
and enrolment of both of them on the 
Aldershot list of prostitutes, drowned her- 
self in preference, leaving behind her a 
letter of protest that was a most pathetic 
appeal to other women against that cruel 
and wicked tyranny, that I for one could 
not neglect. “One after another poor girl, 
in| those times,. would be carried off to 
prison, protesting her innocence with 
tears, for refusing to submit to this so- 
called ‘‘ voluntary” outrage, the law pro- 
viding’ that a woman might be sent to 
prison for an unlimited time till she did 
submit. Such enormities against women, 
my poor, helpless sisters, are to me 
msufferable ; I always felt them so, and 
was ready to run any risks and meet any 
loss in opposing them, and I trust that I 
may never fail to meet such laws with the 
strongest and most outspoken opposition. 
As good Mr. Ellis (who gave half a million 
to the education of the masses in its un- 
popular days) used to say: “I would 
rather keep 9. conscience than a carriage.” 
* * * 
On this subject, I know what is said by 
the Boston Woman’s Journal to be true: 
“If these fine ladies knew all that is 


. involved in the documents they have: houses were empty out of 3,200. All over our: 


Darjeeling News says that when he tells 
men, who are really not 5 to the 
idea of such legislation, the details of what 
the ing it out means, they reply, “ It 
is + pry le.” We — — got 
rid of Acts so 8 y professio: sup- 
ported botore, it thee had =paseaeagi 
abundance = menos —o of their 
tyranny an eir physi 

morally evil results. ag= 4 » perhaps, 
those enormities may be caeioll oa 80 
silently, the pe native women may be so 
submissive, that we shall not know enough 
here to get. rid of these laws again from 


there. But let the advocates of such 
laws not try to re-introduce them in 
here, for it cannot be safely done. The 


61,000 quiet women against the 127 
aristocratic ones is an indication not to be 
forgotten. I hope I need not refer at any 
length here again to this subject. But I 
am thankful that I have been led to 
maintain this paper to be able to give 
some indication through it to good women 
who will care and did not know of the 
seriousness of the question. 

* * * 


Illustrative of how largely the conscience 
of the ordi man is governed and guided 
by the laws that he finds established and 
accepted, and further illustrative of the 
degree to which it is possible to alter the 
opinion of the community on great ques- 
tions, is the following incident, given by 
Mr. E. O. Greening in a lecture at the 
Crystal Palace :— 

“‘ How different were the prevailing ideas on 
such social questions as slavery, education, &c., 
may be seen by the fact that when Mr. W. E. 
Gladstone entered Parliament for Newark a 
young man, his first speech was apologetic of 
the former slave-trading interests with which 
his own father had been connected. A similar 
illustration came under my own personal notice 
when I was a young man of 19 or 20. I was 
lodging with a respectable lady in Manchester, 
who heard me frequently express strong anti- 
slavery opinions apropos of the abolitionist 
movement in the United States. One day she 
brought me out a Bible scored all over with 
pious meditations on the margins of every leaf. 
‘What sort of man,’ she said,‘ would you 
suppose to have written those marginal notes ?’ 
‘A man,’ I said, ‘ of deep natural piety.’ ‘ Well,’ 
she replied, ‘they were written by my father, 
who was captain and half-owner of a vessel 
trading in negro slaves. He carried that Bible 
with him wherever he went, and those are his 
daily notes. He never for a moment conceived 
he was doing anything wrong in his commerce, 
or he would have died rather than profited a 
penny by it. ar 

Here is another interesting and important 
indication of progress from the same lec- 
ture :— 

“The condition of the people at this time 
was indeed deplorable. It was proved that in 
Bolton 300 families of 1,400 persons had to live 
on a total of £130 wages per week. After 
paying rents they had only £105 11s. amongst 
them, or a sum of 1s. 3}d. each to live upon 
per week. That is half of what we now allow 
outdoor paupers, and one-quarter of an indoor 
pauper’s cost. Out of 38,200 houses, half the 
people (1,601) had only 500 beds amongst them ; 
582 slept three in a bed ; 185 five in a bed ; 78 six 
in a bed; and 42 seven in a bed. Yet 409 


bad and’ 


deaths exceeded the births, and the population 
was only maintained by constant accessions 
from the districts, the working 


people flocking into the towns to secure the 


higher wages, to enjoy a short and riotous life 
and to die prematurely. oat 

Sir M. White Ridley is still ‘ consider- 
ing” the questions to which he referred in 


his recent reply to Mr. McKenna, The / 
Home Secretary said, ‘They had: ‘lost a/ 


very valuable public servant by the "retire; 
saath of the present lady superintendent 
inspector from the staff of the Factory 
Inspectorate. . . . His present inten- 
tion was not to appoint a superin t 
inspector, but there were two ort 
ints he was considering with the 
inspector before deciding finally whgther 
there should be a superintendent inspec P 
or five inspectors of the same grade.’ 
% * * / 

After stating that “a very valuable pablio 
servant ” had been lost, Sir Matthew White 
Ridley hesitates to ges et her. He is 
apparently in doubt whether to continue 
the good work which he knows has been 
done. He seems to be’ uncertain whether 
he should advance on the lines of en- 
lightened progress or retire to position of 
inactivity. He must be aware that to 
deprive this department of its head, is in 
all probability to destroy it, and to retard a 
reform which has led to an ex’ 
development of confidence in all employees. 
Indeed, the whole question is one of 
enormous importance toall working women. 
The woman inspectors ‘understand and 
question and help as no man can do. The 
working women used not to complain at 
all. They remained A ape under suffering, 
rather than give details of their trouble to 


.aman. The jeopardised departfmert forms 


the channel for hundreds of their com- 

laints. The importance. of its existence 
in its former state of proved efficiency as an 
organic and independent whole is far above 
any question of party or any personal con- 


siderations. 
* * 


* 

In a pamphlet just issued, called ‘“‘ The 
Jeopardy of a Department,” Miss G. Tuck- 
well (hon. sec. of the Women’s Trades’ 
Unions’ League), describes the rise and 
the usefulness of the women inspectors. 
The tentative scheme of Mr. Asquith had 
thoroughly justified its existence. It only 
remained to consolidate it into a definite 
branch of the Home. Office. By the con- 
tinual exercise of its beneficient functions 
the Department had gradually moulded 
itself into an organic whole. Regulations 
of the Secretary of State had confined its 
duties to those places (and those places 
only) where women and children worked. 
The inspectors continually moved about 
from one place to another doing good. 
In five months one of them brought for- 
ward fifty-three cases for prosecution, and 
won fifty-two. The final crop was not 
long in coming. After six months’ work 
as secretary to the Women’s Department, 
Miss Abraham was made in name as well as 
infact the woman superintendent-inspector. 
It is after the retirement of this lady, as 
Mrs. Tennant, from the duties which she 
so successfully performed, that the Home 


Secretary is ‘‘ considering ’’ whether 
another superintendent should be 
appointed. 


} 
; 
} 


3 


| . Tus Bombay Guardian says :— 


\ 


~, ‘ghing of the proposed Act is in the contemplated 
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THE INDIAN ARM Y |>tber officers, the same protection in the per- 


lost, while it further bratalizes even the most 


formance of their duties as is already given | abandoned. 
- eihshgngemtll den to Cantonment authorities and commanding| Fully aware as we are.and deeply deploring 
THEY id aoe teee SEETH officers. the prevalence in the Army of India of the 


The primary objection to these rules relates 
not to any detail of them, but to their immoral 
intent. The supporters of the Cantonment Bill talk 
about “health,” but the real question is “sin.” 
What is needed in Government policy in this 
matter is “ right about face,” an honest endeavour 
to promote the health of British soldiers in India 
by moral measures—the only ones that can 
succeed. Letnoone be deceived by the specious 
provision in the new rules which provides that the 
Cantonment Authority may close houses of ill- 
fame and exclude fallen women from regimental 
bazaars. The inwardness of this is that 
women of this class who will not “ voluntarily” 
co-operate with the authorities, will be turned 
out of Cantonments, and their houses, of course, 
closed. For essential wickedness there is no 
legislation in civilised countries to equal that of 
legalised impurity. Lord Elgin and his aiders 
and abbetors are covering themselves with 
infamy, and preparing the way for severe 
punishment for this new crime. In the name 
of God, for the welfare of British soldiers, and 
for the protection of Indian womanhood, we 
protest and warn. 


physical scourge in question, and approving of 
moral means of preventing it, we reiterate our 
conviction that no permanent diminution of 
disease will ever be attained by measures which 
do not strike primarily at the vice itself, not 
even though side’ by side with such measures 
certain moralising efforts among our soldiers 
and others should be recommended by Govern- 
ment.” - 

‘The moral evil through which this disease 
makes its way separates the case entirely from 
that of the plague or other epidemic or infectious 
maladies which have been placed under sanitary 
or police control.” 

‘* We conclude by respectfully expressing our 
hope that the Government of our country will 
be witheld from the crime of ever again enter- 
ing into any compact with evil by its attempted 
regulation.” 


‘* Though thou exalt thyself as the eagle, and 
‘though thou set thy nest among the stars, 
thence will I bring thee down, saith the Lord.” 

Below will be found the comparatively 
innocent-looking text of the New Cantonment. 
Bill, which was brought into the Council of the 

. Governor-General of India for the purpose of 
* making Laws, on Thursday of last week. The 


temoval of restrictions (imposed with good 
pi sanee on the power of the Viceroy in Council 
“t¢: make rules “ to check the spread of venereal 
“digeases in Cantonments.” It is plausible 
to. suggest that the Viceroy in Council 
should have “the same powers in respect 
of venereal diseases that he has in the case of 
other contagious and infectious disorders,” but 
in practice these two classes of disease and the 
design ‘in dealing with them are entirely 
different, In the first place, venereal disease 
is not a “contagious and infectious disorder” 
in the common sense of that term; a malady 
which spreads from one to another without the 
infected petsons having committed any wrong. 
-Venereal disease is the result of a voluntary act 
of sin. In $he first case, precautionary or 
.* protective ” measures are a question merely of 
health. In the second case they are a question 
of morals. The deliberate design of the rules 
relating to venereal disease is to provide before- 
hand for. the safe commission of sin. The 
Government thus becomes the tempter and the 
accomplice of the breaker of the moral law. 
_° The Government of India is a juggler of 
words, but it is in the light of the naked truth 
_.that the subjoined Cantonment Bill must be 
viewed. :— 


Wihat Can Our Banghters Bo for 
| a Libing ? 
MUSIC AS A PROFESSION 
FOR WOMEN. 


By Lucrz Heaton Armstrone. 
WHERE TO STUDY. 
I.—Tue Royat Acapemy or Music. 
HowevEk many new institutions may arise, 
the old Academy student will feel as ifthe Roval 
Academy was the only pce place. The 
lovely old house in Tenterden-street will always 
be regarded with a feeling of affection, and the 
student days will remain amongst the plea- 
santest memories of life. The teaching is so 
all-round and so age the work is so good 
and so honest, that to learn any one thing as 
thoroughly as music is taught at the Academy 
cannot fail to have a good effect on the 
character, even if the art itself were relinquished 
in after life. An indolent girl could scarcely 
fail to be roused by the feeling of all the hard 
work which was going on round her; whilst an 
ambitious one would naturally feel a genuine 
pride in thinking that she was er to keep 
up the fine old traditions of the place. 
— you go you find the old Academy 
students doing good work and _ taking 
prominent places in the world, and as you 
glance through the list of Associates and Fellows 
you find only well-known names amongst those 
whom the Council have electedtohonour. The 
Academy has always been sparing in the 


STATE REGULATION OF 
VICE. 


Women’s Memoriat Acarnst. 


Tue following is the full text of the memorial 

signed by 61,487 women against State provision 

for vice, presented to Lord George Hamilton on 

July 81st, as a counterpoise to the one signed 

by 127 women (mostly of title) in favour of 

such laws. The memorial in favour was 

printed in Taz -Woman’s Siena of June 10th, 

and Lady Henry Somerset’s scheme for the 

same purpose is given in ‘‘ Our Watch Tower” 
this week :— 

‘To the Right Honourable 
‘Lord George Hamilton, M.P., 
‘Whereas it is expedient to : ‘* Secretary of State for India. 
repeal ‘the Cantohments Act | ‘The Respectful Memorial of —— 

V. of 1895. Amendment Act, 1895, and| ‘‘We, the undersigned women of Great 

XIII. of 1889. to amend the Cantonments | Britain and Ireland, deem it our duty emphati- 

Act, 1889: It is hereby | cally to declare our unaltered and unalterable 

‘ enacted as follows :— hostility to every form of State Regulation of 

1. (1) This Act may be | Immorality, whether embodied in the system 

Titleand com- called the Cantonments Act, | which was known as the Contagious Diseases 


no. 11 oF 1897. 
A Bill to repeal the Cantonments Act Amend- 
ment.Act, 1895, and to amend the Canton. 
mente Act, 1889. 


mencement. . 1897, and (2) It shall come | Acts or in any other form, including the slightly hononrs it has conferred, but it has been right, 
into fore af one. modi and more euble garb of ertatn Tada | 5,8, Pas Kents, wandard to Beh yt 
Repeal of Act 2. The Cantonmenis Act | Cantonment rules which are now or have | touches it. 
recently been under discussion. 


V. of 1895. Amendment Act, 1895, is 
: hereby repealed. 

8. In section 81 of the 

Amendmentof Cantonments Act, 1889, for 

section 81 of Act the words ‘a commanding 

XITI. of 1889. officer,”” the words ‘a com- 

manding, medical or other 

officer,”’ shall be substituted. 


This Institution has a peculiar claim upon 
national gratitude,.inasmuch as it is the oldest 
of all the academies, and was established at a 
time when there was nothing else of the kind in 
the country, and foreigners were so admittedly 
superior to ourselves in musical ability that no 
artists had any chance of pleasing the public 
unless they adopted a foreign name. ‘ The” 
Academy (as its students lovingly call it) was 
founded in 1822, through the exertions of John 
Fane (Lord Bargherst), eleventh Earl of West- 
moreland, under the direct patronage of George 
the Fourth, who gave it an annual donation of 
a hundred guineas—a donation which has 
been continued by Royalty until the present 
day. It was incorporated by royal charter 
in 1830 (George the Fourth signing the 
charter only three days before his death). 
The Queen heads the list of patrons, 
the Prince and Princess of Wales are also 
patrons, and the Duke of Saxe-Coburg and 
Gotha, is the president. Very little personal 
interest aupes to have been taken in the 
Institution by the Royalties of late years, how- 
ever (though there is a record in the Academy 
annals that the Queen and Prince Consort were 
present at one of the students’ concerts 


“It is to the principle of all such legislation 
that we object. We are not concerned with. its 
details, for no attempt to modify or render less 
indecent certain adjuncts of this system can in 
any way justify or make less harmful the 
principle which lies at its root. That principle 
is based on the assumption of the necessity of 
vice, with the baneful result that a truce is made 
with vice and the practice of immorality in its 
most repulsive form comes to be regarded as a 
governmental institution. ; 

‘We, as women, further oppose this system 
in all its forms because it inevitably becomes in 
regard to women an engine of the most shameful 
oppression. As far as women are concerned it 
removes the guarantees of personal liberty 
which the law has established, and puts their 
reputation, their freedom, and their persons 


STATEMENT OF OBJECTS AND REASONS. 


The second and third are the operative 
clauses in this Bill. The second clause pro- 
poses to repeal Act V. of 1895, which imposed 
restrictions on the rule-making power conferred 
by section 26 of the Cantonments Act, 1889 
(XIII. of 1889). The removal of these restric- 
tions will restore to the Governor-General in 
Council the power to make rules to check the 
spread of venereal diseases in Cantonments, and 
will give him the same powers in respect of | absolutely in the power of the police, while in 
venereal diseases that he has in the case of | respect of those women who come immediately 
other contagious and infectious disorders. The | under its ection, it cruelly violates the feelings 
third clause merely extends to medical and’ of those whose sense of shame is not wholly | 


_ ability. 
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1858), but there has been a marked improve- 
ment in the present year of , and the 
presence of the Prince and cess of Wales 
at the annual concert, cannot fail to have 
been highly gratifying both to professors and 
students. 

Sir Alexander Mackenzie is the present 
princi ee 
seventy-four years of existence it has 
been conducted successively by the following 
distinguished musicians :—Dr. Crotch, Mr. 
Ci Potter, Mr. Charles. Lucas, Sir 

Sterndale Bennett and ‘Sir A. 
Macfarren. Amongst the women students 
whose names are to be found in the list of 


Davies, Marian McKenzie, Madame Sainton- 
Dolby, Maude Valerie White, Mathilde Bauer- 
meister, Hilda Wilson, Kate Loder, Julia 
Nielson, Clara Samuell, Charlotte Thudichum, 
Alwina Valleria, Edith Wynne, and Agnes 


Zimmerman. 

- When the Academy started in 1828 only 20 
students were admitted, the number under 
a, at present is considerably over five 


The Academy is open to students of both 
sexes and of all , Subject to the approval of 
the principal and the pas of the entrance 
examination. This examination is in no sense 
competitive, and ms are accepted as 
students provided they give evidence of careful 
i or of sufficient natural 
e fee for this examination is a 
guinea, which should be forwarded with the 
printed form of application for admission (to be 
obtained from the secretary) at least three days 
before the date of examination. If the applicant 
is accepted this fee is considered as part pay- 
ment of the entrance fee of five guineas. 
Students are not admitted for a shorter period 
than three terms, nor for less than the ortinary 
curriculum except in the case of a limited 
numbef of students of wind instruments who 
are received for a modified course of study at 
a proportionately lower fee. 

‘o obtain the highest awards of the Academy, 
a course of three years’ study is requisite, though 
a student can leave with half a term’s notice, 
if required. The fees for the curriculum are 
eleven guineas the term, and there are three 
terms of about twelve weeks each in the year. 
The Academic year runs from Michaelmas to 
the end of July, and the entrance examinations 


_ are held at the commencement of each term 


and each half-term. An annual examination is 
held in the Midsummer term, when every 
student who has attended throughout the 
Academic year is uired to undergo an 
examination in each su _ of study which has 
been pursued by her. e awards offered to 
such students as show sufficient progress are as 
follows: For principal studies—harmony, sight 


i Presser and operatic singing and | to the 


of one or more year’s 
standing), commendation or bronze medals; 
to students of two or more years standing, 
who have already taken bronze medals, silver 
medals. To students of three or more years’ 
standing, who have already taken silver medals, 
certificates of merit. These medals are only 
given in cases of extreme proficiency, and they 
are greatly valued by their possessors, who 
wear them on concert nights with a considerable 
amount of pride. 

On leaving the Academy, students may be 
examined by the Principal, in order to obtain a 
certificate of their qualification as teachers or 
performers, and those who show special ability 
on this occasion are eligible to be made 
Associates, with the privilege of the use of the 
letters A.R.A.M. after their name. 

Students who distinguish themselves in the 
pean after quitting the Institution, may 

e elected Associates or Fellows of the 
Academy, with the privilege of using A.R.A.M. 
or F.R.A.M. after their names as the case 
may be. 

A few words about the curriculum may be 
interesting to those readers who are thinking of 
becoming students. The course of study 
includes a principal study (which would be 
piano in the case we are considering) ; a second 
study (say singing or violin), elements of music, 
harmony and counterpoint, sight singing and 


(Some like their students to remain 
whilst give lessons to other pupils, but 
this is more usual in the case of than of 

ying. n student’ gets on much 


a week for an hour and a half, and the orches- 
tral practice occupying two afternoons a week ; 
cing enrol few of - asent take patie 

e Ore. practice, but it very or 
the others to listen, so as to get reetibe with 
the great orchestral works. , 

It will be seen that the time of the studentis 
fully occupied, when we: take the practice at 
home into consideration. No resident pu 
are received in the Academy, so. students must 
live at home or else in lodgings, where they 
often have sad difficulties from other lodgers or 
from landladies as to the amount of Psa 
they inflict upon the neighbourhood. e fees 
are somewhat heavy for the ordinary student, 
and I am glad to see that the Committee has 
vebetiary oomieibeiican ase ia Maereaestie 
v contributions) for the purpose o: 
assisting necessitous talented oA deserving 
students, whose circumstances would otherwise 
compel them to leave the Academy before their 
education was completed. There are eighteen 
scholarships and bitions connected with the 
Academy, but this is very. little, considering the 
immense and ever-increasing amount of students. 
The Potter Exhibition is one of the most.coveted 
gifts of the Institution, as will be understood 
when I that it is gained by the very beat 
pianoforte player of the year, ® man one year 
and a woman the next. oreover, the name of 
the successful candidate is shite in gold 
letters on the wall of the entran i—a 
delightful honour. This exhibition was founded 


in 1860 in memory of Cipriani Potter (as though | P°° 


anybody was likely to forget him who had 
practised his terrible pianoforte studies! ) and 
amounts to about ten guineas, w. is 
appropriated towards the cost of a year’s 
instruction in the Academy. Other competi- 
tions open to pianists are the Sterndale Bennett 
Scholarship, the Thalberg Scholarship, the Liszt 
Scholarship, and the Erard Centenary Piano- 
forte Scholarship, founded by Messrs. Erard in 
celebration of their having carried on their 
business for a hundred years. This scholarship 
is open to all British-born subjects of either sex 
between the ages of 14 and 21, ahd is awarded 

candidate .whom the judges shall congider 
to possess such latent talent, and to show such 
promise of musical ability, as to render it likely 
that he or she will take a high future position as 
a pianist. The successful candidate is entitled 
to receive three years’ free tuition at the 
Academy, and to have the loan of.an Erard 
grand pianoforte avenge same period. 

Some years since the Royal Academy was 
terribly conservative in the matter of teachers, 
and itted no woman to its staff of professors, 
whatever might be her distinction and qualifi- 
cations. I am glad to say that this ap ay eed 
prejudice is now removed, and that a few 
women’s names figure in the list of teachers. 
T am also pleased to see that there hay been rto 
foolish method of classification (and as is em- 

loyed by the London Academy, where there is a 
ist of ‘‘ Masters” first and ‘ Lady Teachers ” 
afterwards); the men and women’s names are 
all put down together in the Academy list 
under the one heading of ‘ Professional Staff” 
and “ Sub-Professors.” There are three lady 
professors of singing, Madame Agnes Larkcom, 
A.R.A.M., Madame Lemens Sherrington, Hon. 
R.A.M., and Miss Kate Steel, A.R.A.M. 
Amongst the Sub-Professors, I find four ladies 
teaching the pianoforte, three for singing, two 
for elocution, and one for violin. 


Teacher: ‘* Who was Joan of Arc?” Bright 


: Boy: ‘ Noah’s wife.” 


: internal ego of the 


COMMON DISEASES. 
III.—THE KIDNEYS. 


Next in order of importance to the liver the 
kidneys play a most important part in the 


functions are 
vid of afte [products 
ood. Should they from any cause become 
is retained in the eiroclatory.aystem and gives 
re e ves 
rise to urinic praeest Be apn & There 
is no doubt that errors in eating an 
give rise to all kidney troubles. When the 
or Réntgen rays have been turned on to these 
wonderful or , the high liver will be able 
excesses have led up to. He 
will see either the small shrunk kidney caused 
by excessive indulgence in spirituous liquors, or 
dney, d as the 
result of over-eating and 
food, without having taken the necessary 
exercise to counteract ag formations. These 
few remarks are mainly due to the fact which 
has been demonstrated beyond the shadow of a 
doubt, that Kola, and Hopalin, from Hops, both 
ingredients in Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa,’ exercise a 
most beneficial effect on the structional tissues 
of the kidney, and so on its excretory functions. 

Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa is not in any sense a 
cone Se ety pet rea 
an respec ays a 
ape in the prevention of functiénal disorders. 

n these important organs and others, Kola has 
a@ wond faculty of giving power to the 
involuntary muscles of the body. By in- 
voluntary we understand those muscles not 
controlled by the will. Those muscles which 
carry on the work of life without our consént, 
and unless looked at carefully, in many instances, 
without our knowledge; such as the beating of 
the heart when asleep, the a C) 
lungs, the action of the kidneys, and 5 
tive process. Kola acts on in an . 
ing and strengthening sense, conserves the 
strength of these involuntary muscles, prevents 
undue waste, and by its beneficial action gives 
health and vigour to men and women. ~ As 
ple become more intelligent, they see that 
they should try and prevent disease. It seems 
strange, when one comes to consider it, that 
the efforts of medical science are directed to 
curing, when preventing would seem to be a 
more rational proceeding. 

The unique vitalising and restorative powers 
of Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa are being 
to an extent hitherto unknown in the history of 
any preparation. Merit, and merit alone, is 
what is claimed for Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa, and 
the proprietors are La ete to send to any 
reader who names the Woman's SicNaL “ poss. 
card will do) a dainty sample tin of Dr. Tibbles’ 
Vi-Cocoa free and d. 

Dr. “‘Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa is made up in 6d. 
packets, and 9d. and 1s. 6d. tins. It can be 
obtained from all chemists, grocers and stores, 
or from Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa, Limited, 60, 61 
and 62, Bunhill-row, London, E.C. 


In a recent article read before the Household 
Economic Association, Mrs. Robert Enegren 
said: ‘A Frenchman is responsible for a certain 
theory recently advanced, that by the year 2000, 
all foods required to sustain human life will be 

repared by chemists. These foods will be 
fabelled to indicate their particular gastronomic 
value—special foods adapted to the require-— 
ments of each occupation. Whenever the sense 
of hunger is experienced, it will be necessary 
only to resort to that bottle labeled to meet the 
special need and take therefrom a sufficient 
number of tablets or pellets to maintain an 
even balance between waste and repair. That 
the signs of the times point in this direction is 
indicated by the fact that malted milk is now 
being put up in tablets, fifteen to twenty-five of 
which: it is claimed, contain sufficient nourish- 
ment for one meal.” 

ee 

Tue Beadle (to new minister): ‘‘ A didna like 
the sermon for three rizzins—first, ye read it; 
secondly, ye didna read it well; thirdly, it wasna 
worth reading.” 
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rortHe THIRSTY 


FFE. 
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EMONADE 


EIFFEL TOWER CONCENTRATED LEMONADE 


Is pay prepared in Italy, where scores of ts gather the finest lemons from the trees 
and ‘take them direct from the lemon orchards into the factory in all their freshness, to 
commence their transformation into ‘ Eiffel Tower Concentrated Lemonade. In this way 
thousands of bushels of the finest lemons the world produces are used every year, and it is by 
this caretal selection of the Finest Fruit only that the delicious flavour of the “ Eiffel Tower ” 
Lemonade is obtained. . 

_ [tis by concentrating the lemons in Italy that *' Hiffel’Tower” Lemonade can be supplied 
at this remarkable price. Huge baskets of lemons are reduced to a few pounds in weight, and 
in consequence an enormous saving in the cost of package is effected, and the cost of carriage to 
England is reduced to a minimum. 

“* Eiffel Tower ” Lemonade is cheap, very cheap, but it is not because of its cheapness that 
it is specially recommended, but because of its exquisite flavour and unequalled quality. If you 
are nt already using it, obtain a bottle from your groser or send 64d. (in halfpenny stamps) for 
a bottle to G. Fostzr Ciark & Co., 769, Eiffel Tower Factory, Maidstone. 


WHAT THE PRESS AND PUBLIC SAY ABOUT 


EIFFEL TOWER LEMONADE 


Sample of the numerous Testimonials we are receiving daily: 


66 Birnum-road, Tollington Park, London, N. 
July 20th, 1896. 


Dear Sirs,— Allow me to add my testimony to your delicious ‘‘ Eiffel Tower” Lemonade. I consider it the 
most refreshing drink I ever tasted, and should indeed be sorry to be without jt in the house now; further it is 
most economical), and it certainly porsesses everything you claim for it. My local grocer told me this evening 
that the sales were Jargely increasing weekly, and every one that had it once came again for it—this is a fact that 
speaks for itself. You may use this testimonial as you think fit, as such a drink deserves to be very widely known. 


Believe me, yours faithfully, A. HARRISON. 


EIFFEL TOWER LEMONADE. Two Gallons for 44d. To be obtained of 


all Grocers, or send 6d. (in halfpenny stamps) to G. FOSTER CLARK & CO., 769, Eiffel 
Tower Factory, Maidstone. . 


Ey, 


,| must 
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WOMEN’S CONGRESS AT 
BRUSSELS. 


ess called by the ‘‘ Belgian League 
ts of Women” met in Brussels on 


ae get Gan cht as . the 

oe sake ap with « consideration of the Belgie 
reels = rhe entice Om es 
e reception delegates President's 
speech, was devoted to the following matters, 
with which Englishwomen have no personal 
concern, having either already secured what 
the Belgian women want, or not having the 
institutions referred to in force in England :— 
“ First sitting : The right for women to be wit- 
nesses to legal documents and declarations ; 
to form part of ‘family councils’ ; 
to children. nd sitting : The right 

child to 


some maintenance for it from the father.” The 
latter subject—affecting, happily, but @ small 
section of unfortunate girls an children— 
is called, in French, recherché de la paternité. 
All that is 7 to be said on the subject 
can be said in a short time, yet the Belgium 
women who or this ‘‘ International ” 
Congress allot 


THE 
for the 


| Of the mother of an illegitimate 


ie tthe piecdanes ‘was very call, cals 
topic. e ai ce was very 
some fifty or speakers. " 
At the first meeting of the Congress, Mlle. 
Marie Popelin, eral secretary, took the 
chair, and o the meeting by welcoming 
the visitors who brought to the Congress their 
devotion and their ience. Recalling the 
sittings of Women’s Congresses at Paris and 
Berlin, Mile. Popelin cast a glance of recogni- 
tion and remembrance back to the workers 
who are now dead. She explained the object 
of the Congress. They could not treat of all 
the questions interesting to women. There 
limits. Mlle. Popelin thought that the 
Congress would have good results if it tended 
to clear the questions which were on the pro- 


gramme. 
The mission of women in age He to pacify 
and unite, Mlle. Popelin asked t speakers 
would pursue the reforms in a practical and 
reasonable spirit. In our idea, said Mlle. 
Popelin, we are advocaing the good of 
humanity and the guarantee of social progress. 

The Congress next passed by accalmation the 
election to the presidencies of honour for the 
various nations: Mmes. Feraisse-Deraisme 
(France), Lina Morgenstern (Germany), 
Wilhelm- Drucker (Holland), re (Russia), 
Fenwick-Miller (England), and M. Frédéric 
Bayer, a former Danish Deputy (Denmark and 
Scandanavia). 

The speaking was confined to persons invited 
by the organisers, and it was announced that 
each orator would be allowed only ten minutes. 
Several men whose names were not on the 
programme, however, were invited to speak; 
they were all, as it happened, noisy and 
prolix, and were allowed to far exceed the time 
appointed. One lady remonstrated during the 
interminable speech of one Monsieur Bridel : 

‘Je croyais qu’un orateur ne pouvait parler 
plus de dix minutes ?”’ 

But the only response from Mlle. Popelin, 
the President, was—‘‘ Je prie qu’on écoute nos 
orateurs,” and M. Bridel dragged the slow 
length along of his history and the legislation on 
illegitimacy and infanticide till he was as tired 
as his audience. 

The second day’s sitting dealt with “ Liberty 
to work and equality of salaries for equal work ; 
the ‘ féministe ’’ movement abroad” (no English 
or American woman being invited to speak on 
this subject, though it is in England and 
America alone that there has been any real 
‘Mouvement féministe’); ‘and admission of 
women to various public bodies and offices,” 
Miss Georginia Hill speaking of the English 
Women Guardians, and Mrs. Morgan Browne 
and Mrs. Montefiore on Women’s Suffrage in 
England, under this heading. The final sitting 
was devoted to ‘‘ National Councils” and the 
“féministe”’ press of the world. 


Every voting working man in England is 
now a ruler of men and a joint ruler of many 
nations.—John Bright. 
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Our Short Sketch. Tilda, “ es lee interference, jogs Mora ida says Mrs. “Four” on one 
ao e,”” erself. a “ i 
‘*THE WARD MAID.” Matilda Anne Smartem aves up tea-things | from Mrs. « Five’ on the sige ee 
By Heren Urovnarr. and tea-tray and carries them off to kitchen | ‘ Well, that ain’t nothin’ new is it?” demands 


‘*Mzg and Nuss is very particular over this 
Ward, and I don’t like to see no muddles!” 
This rather severely to a new patient who was 
inclined to “litter.” The speaker was our 
Ward Maid, a bugbear to the new nurses, often 
a very terrible person to the patients, and a 
authority on all matters outside her own 
omain. 
‘Your evening off, ain't it, "Tilda?” asks 
“ Mrs. 12,” hoping by this little pleasantry to 
+ into ’ "3 ‘* good books,” and obviate 
er trouble. a 
“ Yes,,it is, if I gets off,” with one eye on 
the still unwashed tea-things. ‘Me and Sister 
used to ‘ave the same nights, only they're 
altered now owin’ to ’er likin’ me hon when 
she’s hoff.” 
“T specks you know a lot by now, then 


Tildy,” giggles the patient in No. 2 bed. 
“I should go for a nuss if I was you and ’ad 
your knowledge.” 


“Would yer,” retorts ‘Tilda. ‘‘ Well, I 
wouldn’t; I’ve seen enough of nursin’ to put 
me agin’ it, not that I couldn’t get took on 
somewhere, but I ain't agoin’ to try, not 
likely! _ ‘Sides, I shouldn’t like to leave Sister, 
nor the Ward for that matter. Not just yet, I 
shouldn’t.” . 

“Tor, "Tilda, I wonder a fl oa ie 

0 person in question turned roun 
inal on Nettie Clark, our youngest patient, 
who was just in the act of putting on more 


“‘ Now, then, ‘ Number sixteen,’ if Iketches you 
at that agin T——_”__~ 

Enter the Sister. 

‘Come, come, Matilda, why are you scolding 
Nettie? You must not be cross with the 
patients.” 


beyond. 
reparing beef-tea. ‘‘ Makin’ messes again 
Nissi: Tdeclacs T kaa 7° keep this 

fidy, t’aint worth it!” But as 


gix times a day and the kitchen is always spot- 
less, the Nurse in queation does not remonstrate. 
‘ The jar don’t go there,— Nuss—and the patients 
don’t get their supper prepared now,” in a still 
more injured voice. 

" very nape sage ‘ anre been . 
your clean en pans, how w 

ou polish them!” resdagh nurse who has 
Peat © tela Whe werd kitching 

“ Ump reckon ward- ou 
come from weren’t over clean anyway. A dirty 
drab that Ada Bingham allus was.” 

“ Well, as know everyone calls your kitchen 
‘the model,’ so that is something, isn’t it?” 

‘‘T knows my place pleases the Sister and 
that’s all I cares for. Now, Nuss! tf you've 
done, ’praps you'll let me finish washin’ up and 
get h’off, late as I am ?” 

As arule Nurse takes the hint, for the race 
of ward maid has very little respect for her 
‘‘ betters’? and no amount of teaching mends 
matters at all. ; 

Matilda had a history, but it was known 
to Sister only. All we knew was that she was 
an orphan protegé of Sister’s, and a somewhat 
terrible plage from hearsay—but once in 
the ward we found two things: first, that she 
was a clean, hard-working, sharp-tongued girl, 
next, that her ‘‘ bark was worse than her bite,” 
her affection deep, and that discretion in the 
matter of dealing with her was decidedly the 
better part of valour. 

Clatter, clatter, clatter, Tilda Anne is up, 
and heré she comes with her cinder-box and 


injured 


makes this statement at least five or | she 


place | subject with our ward-maid. 


“‘T suppose I ain’t booked late 
demands sarcastically of the 
whose most unpleasant duty it is to check the 
maid's time. 

“No, Matilda, you are extra good to-day.” 

‘“T’ain’) my fault if I am, there’s no peace 
after the bell rings, what with shoes at my 
‘ead and Ada’s—but here a yawn interrupts her 
ee Then "Tilda looks up, and sees 
nurse’s face above her, and oT 
‘‘Had a hard night, Nuss? ‘Fraid y’ave. 
Well, I’ve got yer a cup o’ tea ready when yer 
likes to drink it,” a very delicate attention on 
the part of "Tilda Anne to her favourite t- 
nurse, a hot cup of rather strong brew just 
when the work is beginning to tell with the 
daylight. _ 

Woe betide the person though who unwittingly 
gets a Rly when — = ‘ast dos 
’a-pre . ¢ ingen 8 ro 
specimen ot toreatiy converts the daily egg 
into all manner of forms and fashions. Now 
poached, now boiled, scrambled or fried, some- 
times as an omelette, but always daintily, does 
Tilda serve this meal. It is a fact that when 
she was sent away after a short illness, this 
faithful maiden left a written statement for her 
locum” concerning this all important break- 
ast. : 

Munday—Hegg bile. 

Tusday—Hegg fride, fryin pan in 4 ward. 

Wedsday—Poch Hegg. 

Thursday—Homlet, ’cept its stove day. 

Friday—Hegg. 

Sat’day—Hegg. 


SUGGESS. 


Telegrams: ‘‘ Promisrne,”’ Lonpon. 
Mrs. A. D. PHILP, appreciating 


regretting her inability to accommodate many intending patrons for lack of room during the past two eeasons, is 
containing large and numerous public rooms, and accommodaticn for 1 
due to Diamond Celebrations. 


she has secured the above Hotel premises, 


with the expected large influx of visitors to London during the coming season, 


ANOTHER . 


the very liberal patronage hitherto accorded to her at Cockburn House, 


COCKBURN TEMPERANCE HOTEL 
18, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, Bedford Street, Strand, LONDON. 


9 and 10, Endsleigh Gardens, and 

leased to announce to the public that 

guests, by which she hopes to cope 
Bedrooms very quiet. 


It will be newly and comfortably furnished throughout, and open for reception of guests early in March. Owing to its excellent position, in close 


roximity to the Strand, Trafalgar Square, 
tations, Mrs. Philp hopes by her close 
the very liberal patronage hit 


Mrs. 


rsonal attention to the comfort of guests, 

erto accorded to her. Large Halls for Public Dinners, Meetings, Concerts, &o. 
It will be the finest, largest, and only well appointed HOTEL IN LONDON built from the foundation 
Temperance pen New Passenger Elevator, Electric Light, Tele 
hilp will give her general superintendence to all three of 


NOTE.—lIn connection with, and under same management— 
COCKBURN HOUSE, 9 & 10, ENDSLEIGH GARDENS, opposite EUSTON (Telegrams— Luncheon,” London). 
COCKBURN HOTEL, 42, FINSBURY SQUARE, E.C. - (Telegrams— Awfully,” London). 
and COCKBURN HOTEL, 141, BATH STREET, GLASGOW, and COCKBURN TURKISH BATHS. 


Westminster, New Law Courts, Lincoln's Inn Fields, and all Places of Amusement and Railway 
combined with Moderate Tariff, that she will continue to receive 


for the purpose, conducted on atriotly 


hone, and latest improved Sanitation. Telegraphic Address : ‘ Promising,’’ London. 
er Hotels, and will spare no effort to make 


her patrons comfortable and at home. 


EPPS’S COCOAINE, 
COCOA-NIB EXTRACT. 


(TEA-LIKE) 

The choicest roasted nibs (broken-up beans) of the 
natural Cocoa on being subjected to powerful hydraulic 
peace give forth their excess of oil, leaving for use a 

ely-flavoured wder—* Cocoaine,” a product which, 
when mespered with boiling water, has the consistence of 
tea, of which it is now, with many, beneficially taking the 
place. Its pigs geno being a gentle nerve ssimolant, 
supplies the needed ene without unduly exciting the 
system. Sold only in labelled Tins, 


KEATING’S 
PO 


WDE 


ER 


BEST TEMPERANCE DRINKS 
OF THE DAY. 


Made from the Finest Fruits. 


JNO. SYMONS & CO., LTD., 
Totnes, Devon & Ratcliff, London,E. 


Wine Merchants, 


Symonia 


Of all Grocers, 


Sydrina 


Stores, &c. 


/HOVIS | 


Strengthens the Digestion and 
improves the General Health. 


: SOLD BY ALL LBADING 
& 
& 
& 


6d. and 1s. Samples of Bread and Biscuits sent on receipt of Stamps, by 
FITTON & SON, Millers, 


ARO 


BAKERS AND GROCERS. 


MACCLESFIELD. 


2400) 
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Sunday —Hegg scramble. ° <aeas This fact, unin in iteélf, is rendered FCONOMICAL COOKERY. 
— don nt orgs - tost, and Sister's tea qene Bo AP apy a ; errere | By Miss Lizzie HERITAce. = 


sion, 
a Mes lant 
Saturdays ; 

lentiy see nd of being late ‘on thoes m rlegs! 


The Sunday 

happy pein aed in illustration probably of the 
rest of the day. I happened one day on ‘duty 
bent” to over-hear a conversation carried on in 


2?” questions "Tilda; from the top of 
‘¢ Nurse Travers ; oh, she’s messy; they 
is as comes down ’ere.” a 
‘You'll train ’em, though, "Tilda, I'll be 
bound.” With a conciliatory e. 
“Train 'em,” ejaculates Mati scrubbing 

“TI don’t train ‘em: - 
See I do; no training 

? me.” 


ee b,” from the top stair, “my taste 
don’t rise to red ‘air, I don’t mind the 
look of ’er er.” 


altogether.” 

“Don’t book yer late, eh, "Til? ” 

“« No, she don’t, nor won’t, neither; has no 
reason to; your a pretty. one to talk, you are, 
Ada Bingham!” And ’Tilda perp. 7 er pail 
down heavily gn the stone steps, as if to enforce 
her words. - . 

‘“* Wal, if I ever did ‘ear such a thing! 
who pulled yer out—er—Glory be! 
Ma 1 ereupon there is a scattering, 
"Tilda scrubbing again, while Ada sweeps 
some distance apart, with eyes intent on her 


Why, 
The 


This menu is said still to be in Sisters’ sopryt small 
light: of a 


I speaks | : 


“Qh, well, a" very nice when yer knows | ex 


want ’'a widerer, and with them four | 

too?” demands clique,” | 
and "Tilda answers ehough, ‘I marries | 
“im to mother the kids.’, ‘Lor, ‘Tilda !"’—and 


so on ad libitum. sister heard of it 
she sent for the girl and had a long talk 
on the subject, the upshot of which was that 


apeeore! was given to Matilda and gossip | 

** You are quite sure you want to marry him, | 
Madiide ? ” Site had asked, “Don's be | 
carried away by your heart o @ thing | 
you would repent of ards.” 


‘Tilda,’ 
as willin’ t 


yer 

myself into the , I'd axe yer.’ 
that, he ry Sister. SoI says to him, ‘No 
harm done by axing, Ben.’ Then he axes me, 
and I see no reason why I shouldn’t, so, so, we 
settled it like that.” 

‘‘T shall miss you very much, Matilda, re- 
member that,” says Sister at last, full kindly, at 
which poor infatuated ‘Tilda bursts into tears, 


claiming, 

‘Tf it wasn’t for them little childer, and me 

— quite old-like, I wouldn’t leave yer, 
ister, I wouldn’t, never.” 

However, Sister made friends with Ben and | 
his babies, and when last I heard, she told me 
Matilda was married and happy, but that the 
ward was all sixes and sevens under the new 
régime. I knew the patients would miss her, 
too, in spite of her “ tongue,” for | 
‘'Tilda’s stories,” and ‘’Tilda’s way” were | 
mostly taken in good part. ‘ And she did think | 
of yer comfit, too, did "Tilda, not adein’ of : 
the grate all over yer face and head, like ‘Alice ° 
Ellen.” I heard, too, that when Mrs. Ben! 


(First Class Diplomée Cookery and Domestic 
Economy; Author of ‘ Cassell’s New Uni. 
versal Cookery,” éc., éc.) 

SEASONABLE PUDDINGS. 
Tuts is the time when cold dishes of all sorts 
find favour ; and a mdent having made 
a Deu heleone pandisel suitable for cold 

, the following are given in the hope that 
they may be acceptable to all. 
HERE IS AN EMERGENCY PUDDING 

that is very generally liked, as it is so simple to 

make, besides being economical. An ounce and 

a half of lard is first to be rubbed into six ounces 

of wort pery Bice (otherwise add half a tea. 

spoonful of g powder), then mix in three 
ounces of fine sugar; beat the yolks of two eggs 
with two large tablespoonsful of milk, add, and 
then beat the whites up stiffly, and mix in with 

a light hand. The flavo should be a few 

drops of almond essence. e tin, a square 

one, must be heated and coated with another 
half ounce of lard; in a quick oven this rises 
well and is soon cooked; it should be an inch 
thick when done. When cold, cut through, and 
spread with jam or stewed fruit, reserving the 

syrup to serve with it. 
A variation of the above is got by ed a 
er 


' tablespoonful of desiccated cocoanut and ano 


tablespoonful of milk, with a flavouring of rose 
water. This, perhaps, reaches the acme of 
excellence if some freshly made red currant 
jelly be used for the spreading. 

FRUIT PUDDINGS 
made as below are wholesome and delicious. 
Gooseberries are mentioned, but other fruits 
can be utilised in the same way; stones, of 
course, being removed from plums, cherries, &c. 
Supposing some gooseberries to be baked or 
steamed until quite soft, with a little water, 
beat up well, and sweeten the pulp to taste 
while hot, adding. also about a quarter of a 
pound of fine crumbs, from bread, or white 


Stevens comes to see Sister, there is quite a/| cake, or mix them; thisis an admirable manner 


broom. 
Now, our’ ward-maid, in common with her 
numerous fellows, possesses ® young man. 


commotion among the “chronies.” ‘Why! of using up biscuit crumbs, and those from 
there be our "Tilda Anne? “My respec’s to|ratafias are the making of the pudding. An 
you, Mrs. Stevens!” ‘ ounce of butter must not be forgotten. Set by 


WONDERFUL! with a Go. BOTTLE OF 
‘IMLASON’S 
EXTRACT of HERBS 


4 
YOU CAN EASILY MAKE fF 


8 GALLONS soinctttine BEER 


IN YOUR OWN HOME. 4 


THE BEST BEVERAGE TO TAKE WITH YOUR MEALS. 


The open secret of Health Preservation lies in being 
able to enjoy your meals without the entailment of 
disagreeable consequences. When you accompany 
your food with Mason’s Extract of Herbs you adopt 
@ measure which safeguards your own comfort. 
Daring the heat of summer this baverage is peculiarly 
and exceptionally Delicious, Health-giving, and 
Invigorating, whether used in the home or ths harvest 

field. It is excellent and energising, and deals,a 
decisive blow at the lassitude inseparable from sultry 
weather. Shall we have the pleasure of sending you a 


SAMPLE BOTTLE FOR NINE STAMPS. POST FREE ? 
Don't ‘forget that a Sixpenny Bostle of MASON’S 
EXTRACT produces 8 Gallons of Beer, thas affording 
one of THE GREATEST AIDS OF THE ACE to Economy, 
Pleasure, and Temperance and Good Health. 

Of al) Chemists & Stores, 6d. & 1/- per bottle. 
So'e Makers: 


‘NEWBALL & MASON, NOTTINGHAM. 
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be shallow. 

Tinned fruits, particularly es and 
apricots, will make delightful puddings of the 
same ae oo sigioanapten = renpioles eat 
observed, for it is e complete 
tion of the several ingredients that the charm 
lies. 

PUDDINGS MADE FROM CURRANT BUNS 

of a few days old are very nice ; or Sally Lunns 
if currants are objected to. Slice very thinly, 

ing a little good butter for the spreading, and 
candied peel between the layers; the dish 
should be only half filled before the custard 
goes over, and three eggs to the pint of milk 
will suffice ;-use a little flavouring and let the 
bun, &c., soak awhile before baking; see that 
the oven is slow, then, if served stone cold, even 
in the plain form, it is excellent, though with 
custard much better. 

A rich flavour is gained by using a little 
cocoanut with the candied peel, but it is 
important that an hour or two be allowed for 
the soaking ; it makes a great difference to the 
result. 

5 LEMAR PUDDING 

can be heartily recommended. Butter a shallow 
dish, and put a gota fy of orange marmalade 
at the bottom, then fill (no more) with thin 
slices of sponge cake, spread with a little lemon 
curd, such as is used for cheesecakes ; here and 
there put a little finely chopped candied peel, 
lemon and orange; an ounce will do for a small 

udding ; the custard may be’ as above, but if 

our yolks and two whites of eggs can be used 
to ‘the pint of milk it is nicer. Boil the milk 
and add when cooled a little to the eggs, then 
pour into the dish and leave awhile, taking care 
to cover it. The oven should be moderate, and 
the pudding covered at first to prevent surface 
dryness. Turn out when cold, and spread 
whipped cream round the sides; or if that be 
objected to as too rich, it is very good plain, or 
& spoonful more marmalade can be used. It 

ill occur to many that bread might replace the 
cake fora simpler dish; again, a little rice or 
Madeira cake can be used, either with sponge 
cake, or bread. 

NOW LET ME INTRODUCE A DISH OF FRUIT 
which is a go between a pudding and a compéte. 
It is so nice that a precise name need not be a 
matter of concern. Take a mixture of rasp- 
berries and currants, about a pound when 
picked; rub four penny sponge cakes through a 
sieve, and put in a glass dish; crush the fruit 
well, and mix with the crumbs, using sugar to 
sweeten, and a spoonful of lemon juice, for it 
brings out the flavour in an incomparable way. 
Rasp the rind of a lemon with a a lumps of 
sugar, which should becrushed, and added to some 
whipped cream for the decoration of the top; a 
little pink sugar should be used for dredging. 
If prepared beforehand, this must be kept very 
cold, and if no ice is handy a useful substitute is 
found in a vessel of cold water with a large 
handful of salt, in which to place thedish. For 
& picnic, if children be of the party and some- 

g plainer is wanted, proceed as follows:— 
After mixing the fruit, &c., as described, using 
more crumbs if liked, simply pour over a cus- 
tard made from powder; it should be thick, use 
apint packet for three quarters of a pint of 
milk; in this way it is readily carried. 


A SIMPLE CHOCOLATE CUSTARD 


must end this paper. A packet of custard 

wder, an ounce of grated chocolate, and a 
lesertspoonful of flour are to be mixed with a 
little cold milk to a paste; boil a pint of milk 
with half an ounce of butter and about two 
Ounces of sugar and add to the paste, stir for a 
minute, then bake slowly in a buttered dish, 
for fifteen to twenty minutes according to 
depth; this is as good hot as cold. Good 
chocolate is essential, or the pudding will eat 


“‘ gritty”; and if plain ecbocolate, vanilla 
flavour is an improvement; cinnamon is liked 
by some, but it is a that is best used in 
moderation. It may be added that if the entire 
mixture be stirred over the fire for a minute or 
two it can be poured into a dish to “ set,” then 
baking is dispensed with. 


‘THE NURSE'S ALPHABET. 
A is an army of hospital nurses, 
B the bed with many reverses, 
C stands for charge, or the modern word 
D for the dressings, blue wool, Joseph Lister. 


E is an embryo nurse called a “ pro,” 

F is the fear they will laugh at her so, 

G are the she is taught to beware, 

H for the home, for “‘ there’s rest over there.” 


I was iodoform spilled on the floor, 

J stood for scolding, or rather for “ jaw,” 
K is the kettle that carelessness rusted, 
L for the lockers most carefully dusted. 


M is our matron, commanding and tall, 

N nota bene, much loved by us all, 

O stand for “‘ ogre,” of course there's one here, 
P for the porter, offend him who dare ! 


Q for the “ quarter of butter” that fled, 
y ag pai hcabrign a irk at aD 
is the sweeping and stoking o ; 
T why the ope i the tea that inspires. 
U is the uniform, brown, black, or blue, 
V for the veils that is part of it, too, 
W the ward, with its weal and its woe, 
X for xams ‘“ you must pass, don’t you know.” 


Y the young men who are learning to bandage 
Z is the | they display to advantage. 


A LITTLE SERMON. 
Wuat, indeed, are faculties? We talk of 
faculties as if they were distinct, things 
separable; as if a man had intellect, imagina- 
tion, fancy, &c., as he has hands, feet, and arms. 
That is a capital error. Then, again, we hear 
of a man’s “intellectual nature” ‘and of his 


‘moral nature,” as if these again were divisible, 


and existed apart. Necessities of language do, 
perhaps, prescribe such forms of utterance: 
we must speak, I am aware, in that way, if we 
are to speak at all. But words ought not to 
harden into things for us. It seems to me our 
apprehension of this matter is, for the most 
part, radically falsified thereby. We ought to 

now withal, and to keep for ever in mind, that 
these divisions are at bottom but names; that 
man’s spiritual nature, the vital force which 
dwells in him, is essentially one and indivisible ; 
and that what we call imagination, fancy, under- 
standing, and so forth, are but different figures 
of the same power of insight, all indissolubly 
connected with each other, physiognomically 
related; that if we knew one of them, we 
might know all of them. Morality itself, what 
we call the moral quality of a man, what is 
this but another side of the one vital force 
whereby he is and works? All that a man 
does is physiognomical of him. You may see 


how a man may fight by the way in which he | 


sings ; his courage, or want of courage, is visible 
in the word he utters, in the opinion he has 
formed, no less than in the stroke he strikes. 
He is one ; and preaches the same self abroad 
in all these ways.— Thomas Carlyle. 


FREE CIRCULATION FUND 


For placing the Woman’s Sienax in public 
libraries, reading rooms, and sending to 
Editors of newspapers and other influential 
persons. 


The Editor gratefully acknowledges the follow- 
ing further donations : 
Miss Bostock, Penmaen 
‘* A Subscriber” eae ose a 
Mrs. R. E. Carter, Bedford ... Soo Uy 0) 
Amounts previously acknowledged ... 


Further subscriptions are respectfully aske 
for. 


REMARKABLE STORY 
FROM A BEDFORDSHIRE 
VILLAGE. 


Tus pleasant little village of Ke . Bedford- 
shire, but for the fact of a occurrence 
there recently, t have for ever remained in 
rural seclusion. Buta from the Hunts 
out and elicited an 


County News found the 


5 Louisa 
described as 
intelligent 
en 
young ‘lady 
of seven- 


to at- 
tend school only about half the number of 
times I ought to have done, since 


leaving to learn , Often felt 
quite unequal to my duties. In child- 
| hood I was the victim of frequent 
heart failure, severe fainting fits. 


a= 

My digestion was , and I had so little 
appetite that I could eat no more than was 
barely necessary to sustain life. At times m 
limbs would be quite drawn up, and I suff 
terribly with my head. During the latter part 
of my illness I frequently had to give up 
entirely and go to bed. Three or four years 
ago, my mother took me to Bedford Infirmary 
for a period of six months, with little or no 
result.” 

Mrs. Cunnington here took up the thread of 
the story, and said that last year she read two 
or three little books relating to a medicine which 
had effected many remarkable cures, in one 
case very similar to that of her daughter. This 
medicine was Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale 
People. As a last resort she wrote for two 
boxes of the pills. 

Questioned as to the results, Mrs. Cunnington 
said, ‘“‘ After taking the contents of the two 
boxes Louie rapidly improved in health. To 
the surprise of all her acquaintances, she was 
now able to eat well, and to perform all her 
duties. The fainting fits have entirely ceased, 
and she is no longer troubled with those dis- 
tressing symptoms which so long had been the 
torment of her life.” 

Official attention is being attracted to the 
numerous cures reported in the newspapers 
from the use of Dr. Williams’ Pink 8 for 
Pale People, which include considerably over 
six thousand cases of anemia, general weakness, 
loss of appetite, palpitation, shortness of breath, 
early decay, all forms of female weakness, 
hysteria, paralysis, locomotor ataxy, rheu- 
matism, sciatica, scrofula, rickets, chronic 
erysipelas, consumption of the bowels and 
lungs. These Pills are not a purgative, and 
contain nothing that could injure the most 
delicate. Ea are genuine only with the full 
name, Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale People, 
and are sold by Dr. Williams’ Medicine Com. 
pany, 46, Holborn-viaduct, London, E.C., at 
2s. 9d. a box, or six boxes for 13s. 9d., post 
free. They invigorate the system after over- 
work, worry, and indiscretion of living. 


‘“* Pat,” said his reverence, **I shall be very 
busy this afternoon, and if anyone calls I do not 
wich to be disturbed.”’ ‘‘ All right, sor, will I 
tell them you're not in?’”’ ‘No, Pat, that 
would be a lie.” ‘An’ phat’ll I say, -yer 
riverence ?"’ ‘Oh, just put them off with an 
evasive answer!” At supper time Pat was 
asked if any one had called. ‘ Faix, there did.” 
‘“‘ And what did you tell him ?” said the priest. 
“Sure, an’ I give him an evasive answer.” 
‘‘ How was that ?”’ queried his reverence. ‘“‘ He 
axed me was yer honour in, an’I sez to him, 


, sez I, ‘ Was yer gran’mother a hoot-owl?’” 


{ 
} 
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‘ot each of THREE STANDARD FOODS ca 


FLESH-forming. 


rr WATER, 
VALUABLE igptteprodaing. NON-VALUABLE | indigectivic 
© | Bewe-making. MATTER, which is | _ fibre, etc. 


BEEF on MUTTON. 


Miss SADLER, 


pis aaarom you some hp tg ill splendidly"). My BOW, HOTELS, HYDROS, &c. 
geignad teal = ted na sped ae ayo ui THE DEVONSHIRE HOUSE 
‘High-Class Corsetiére, ie : TEMPERANCE HOTEL 
6 K al s.’ 13, Bishopsgate Street Without, London, E.0. 
SPECIALI®Y : ABDOMINAL CORSE™ e This First-Class Temperance } Hotel is centrally situated for 
“They are exceedingly neat and comfortable, I must say they could business or pleasure in the heart of the City. 
ane not be improved upon.”—A. B. J., LONDON, E.C., April 26, 1 m panene ree 2,496. a 
“One of the most. pular Corseti2res of the es Very much meray the fit, ‘which is certainly a good.’ elegraphio A iJ ‘eterior, London. 
$ dayis rs ian, of 911, Oxford Brest H. D., READING, May 1, 1807. H. G@. CHALKLEY & SONS, Prornisrons. 
es. ties of each 7 i 
or Here gy but is ally successful with | Hundreds of Testimonials, similar to these, may PA HI Ss. 
ladies who are inclined to be stout. a be seen at McCALLUM & CO.’S, 17, Stonehouse, Boarding House, Central, i L 
Times, May 8rd, 1896. Plymouth. Sample pair of ‘ Kals,’ in Navy Blue ig House, Central, hear Louvre, 
° aa | Comfortable Rooms, with or without board, from 
or Fawn, 8/11, post free (state size, corset worn and 5 to 8 france u 
211, OXFORD STREET, your height). Better qualities also made. List free.| Tadiesand families. Paris Branch of W. C.T.U. 


Temperance Restaurant. English Reading Room. 
Moderate Terms. 


§.DEVONHEALTHsHOLIDAY —Socexexcom 


0, recommended to all needing rest and pleasant and MIDLAND HOTEL, i 
18 see change. It is one of the loveliest spots in the county, R E S 0) R West wie esa ans 


and .“‘has all the comfort and charm of a gentleman’s count 

home.” Beautiful private grounds, lawn tennis. It has a full sow Well-appointed Family Hotel snd Boarding 
House. Electric Light. Excellent Cuisine. 

aspect, with splendid view across the Teign Valley and estuary Tariff moderate. "Buses to all parts. Special 

To the west lies Dartmoor. Teignmouth is the nearest station 2} miles. boarding terms. Apply—Manacznsss, 


ONE OF THE LOYELIEST SBOTS IN THE COUNTY. 


CLIMATE PROBABLY UNSURPASSED IN ENGLAND. » suede, 2/11, 8/6, 8/11, 
Chevrette, 2/11,8/11 


TURKISH AND OTHER BATHS. 


For Terms and Testimonials apply to 


oo. FF. CARP UNTER, 
BISHOPS aren LOn: near THIGNMOUTH. 
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